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Thousands Meet 


in Denver 





The Story of Rotary’s 
Seventeenth Annual Convention 
in Words and Pictures. 


Rotary and Its Founder— By Paul P. Harris 
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TIME WAS suorr- Long Distance boug/ t 


$12,000 


WORTH OF LUMBER 
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MEN, in an ever-increasing range of busi- 
nesses, are learning the economy of Long 
Distance. In buying. In selling. In making 
difficult appointments. Where something 
must be done now or not at all. In those 
numerous emergencies where expense must 
be cut, where more miles must be covered 
and more people interviewed. Every day 
American business men handle thousands 
of transactions by Long Distance. Adjust- 
ments and purchases are made. Number- 
less business details are attended to. Anda 
call is often the most economical as well as 
the quickest way to get a thing done. 

It may be that your concern has not 
tested and learned the usefulness of the 


A LUMBER and mill-work concern of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, needed a quan- 
tity of spruce lumber, of a kind then very 
scarce. They received a tip that a desir- 
able cargo was about to land in Boston. 
How could they get to it before it was 
.. A long distance call got the 
lumber just in time and it was shipped 
immediately—z200,000 feet; value, $12,000. 


telephone to distant cities and towns. Do 
you think of it only when someone is 
wanted in your own city or near at hand? 
The greater the distance, the greater the 
service! The telephone can often save you 
a tiresome trip around many states, just as it 
constantly saves you walks over town. 

Has a special study ever been made to 
learn the ways in which Long Distance 
can serve your business? Our local Com- 
mercial Department will gladly make such 
a study free. In the interim, what distant 
man or concern would it be to your advan- 
tage to talk with? The instrument on yout 
desk will connect you, regardless of the 
distance, now. . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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“EASTER GREETINGS “Bring Immediate Sales” — 


of Easter Lilies make Easter Glad 
EARLY ORDERS FOR 
— — fess 






HORT, brass-tack sales messages 

‘Addressograph-ed’ on lc Gov- 
ernment Postal Cards bring us excel 
lent and immediate results in traceable 
sales. Recently we ‘Addressograph-ed’ 
400 Postal Cards to our customers. To- 
tal cost $4.10—total sales during the 
first four days were $150.00. An easy 
job with our Ribbon Print Hand 
Addressograph.” 


Chapman’s 
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“Increased Sales 300%’ — 


DDRESSOGRAPH increased our 































6 and 7 line messages like this can be quickly embossed on metal Addressograph 
plates—in your office, or at our service station near you. Low cost! sales 300% the first 3 months of 
this year over the same period last 
year.” 
H. G. Smith (1 Wetaskiwin, Alberta 
EASTER GREETINGS fs 
of Easter Lilies make Easter Glad Saves 2 Clerks—Speeds Work— 
EARLY ORDERS FOR ¢¢—T formerly required 3 clerks from 
Easter Lilies make Chapman’s Glad 3 to 4 days to yer nw our mailing 
list. Now, with an absolute novice at 
RONALD E. CHAPMAN our Addressograph, the entire list is 
Ma 7416 1913 Westlake addressed and in the mail in 4 hours.” 
Seeing Is Believing— 





RN 
FREE Trial at OUR Expense— 


Simply Mail Coupon—TODAY! ! 





100,000 
Use It For: 


1-Increasing Sales 
2-All Office Forms 
3-Shipping Tags, Etc. 
4-Speeding Collections 
























5-Pay & Dividend Forms P 
6-Routing Schedules Pd 
7-All Addressing Ff 
8-Identification Tags f MAIL 
\¢” WITH 
Fa YOUR 
4 A CC k 7° LETTER- 
gO 4 aeb SOG p Pd HEAD TO 
7 TRACE MARK 4 
FROM TYPE ¢ esso . 
one PaO .. 2 —~— ° PA pomp Van graph ag . 
Sd oe 923 W. Van Buren St., Chicago ea Chicago, TIL. 
7 ck ad “Mes FREE ae of Postal 
7 ire Sages, Sample m age 
4 CI Send . RE E Booklet: “Does Your 
Ac ivertising Pay? 


Po fry Car d- Petenes fm Addresser Will 


return Fremht COLLECT unless we buy 
291-8-26 
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Denver’s a Happy Memory, Now Let’s Get Set For 


Ostend, June 5 to 10th, 1927 


Rotary International Convention 





Make Reservations Without Delay 


Rotary International has six steamships engaged to sail from New York— 
each ship will be “All-Rotary”—a glorious “inter-city meeting” on each 
ship all the way across the Atlantic. Reservations on these engaged ships 
can be secured only by direct application to Rotary International. 


TO THE ROTARIANS IN NORTH AMERICA 


If you expect to be among those present write promptly and 
give uS— 
Your name in full—your Rotary Club—your postoffice address 
—probable number of persons in party (including children). | | 
GIVE AGES AND SEX OF CHILDREN 
Upon receipt of your letter or card we will send you booklets 
of information, rates, formal application for reservations, etc. 














Address Rotary International, Room 805, 221 East Cullerton St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LL through Convention Week 
A the bands played Rotary airs, 
State Songs, National an- 

thems, hymns, popular songs. We 
sang these tunes, whistled them, ap- 
plauded them. Now the gay bunting 
has vanished from Denver streets, the 
Rotary emblems have disappeared 
from the shop windows, the Code of 
Ethics no longer appears in bold-face 
type on the front pages of the daily 
papers. The band—if there were one 
left — might well be playing that 
haunting melody “Auld Lang Syne.” 

“Denver will not seem the same 
when you Rotarians are gone’”’ some 
citizens said. ‘Everything will be so 
quiet after the gaiety of this week.” 
Some of us, now far from Denver, 
also think our home towns unusually 
quiet—even a bit dull. Yes, “the 
tumult and the shouting dies, the 
captains and the kings depart.”” What 
is left when our International Con- 
vention is over, when under new 
leadership we face the tasks of an- 
other year? 

We could not take our Convention 
home with us, we could not leave it 
in Denver. But some things we took 
and some we left. What were they? 
Not the incidental business contacts 
we established, profitable as they may 
prove to be. Not the entertainment 
we enjoyed—good as that was. Not 
even the legislation we enacted or 
rejected—other means than _ those 
provided by the constitution would 
have accomplished the same ends. 
Something more than any or all of 
these is the aftermath of a Rotary 





kor Auld Lang Syne 


By Arthur Melville 
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Rotary gave to Denver the reality 
of international amity, the actual 
flesh-and-blood proof of a thing more 
often expressed in theory than in fact. 
Denver proved itself both receptive 
and capable of improving the demon- 
stration. Sir Henry Y. Braddon, 
himself a world citizen, is quoted as 
saying, “Denver can never again be 
otherwise than a cosmopolitan city, 
with a citizenship of internationally 
minded people. It can never be a self- 
centered and narrow-spirited city and 
can never be charged with being pro- 
vincial or insular in spirit. Its intel- 
lectuality will reach out to all the 
world as it never did before, and its 
citizenship will be made distinctive 
by a universality of heart and brain 
that very few cities in any part of the 
world can boast. 

“This broad and liberal and toler- 
ant psychology will come from the 
hand-clasps Denver has given to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. She has 
shaken hands with all the world from 
Spitzbergen to Cape Girardeau, from 
Nome to Natal. She has made friends 
with all the world and the world will 
reciprocate with the tribute of human 
fellowship and understanding more 
precious to Denver or to any other 
city than much refined gold or all the 
diamonds of Golconda.” 

The band—if there were one 
might be playing “Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot.” But when, in 
the crashing chorus of some inter- 
national anthem, we seem to distin- 
guish again a strain of that haunting 
melody we shall have new proof that 
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ut Where the Zest Begins 


The Story of the Denver Convention 


AM indebted to a Virginian dele- 
gate for this illustration of what 
a convention means to reporters. 
We were watching the rodeo at 
Overland Park, and when the first cow- 
puncher hurtled past the stands, hang- 
ing grimly to the neck of a plunging 


steer, my southern friend asked, “Is 
he trying to do that—or can’t he let 
go?” 


When a newspaper man tries to keep 
tab on the major aetivities of 9,000 
people for a week the answer is—both! 
Eventually, of course, we throw our 
steer and tie him up neatly. But while 
the convention is in progress we are 
carried hither and yon with no very 
clear idea of direction, simply a con- 
viction that we must stay with it. None 
the less we enjoy it, because a story is 
better treatment for the journalistic 
virus than meat, drink, or rest. So the 
reporter had his share of the zest, 
and I attended my fourth international 
convention—which was Rotary’s seven- 
teenth. 

For those who came from the Mid- 
Western U. S., preparation for Denver 
began about time tired of 
crawling over a plate of prairie under 
a bowl of sky. Actually our train 
was clipping along at about forty-five 
miles an hour. But on the plains dis- 
tances make that seem slow because the 
scene does not alter materially. Actu- 
ally also, the plains have a gradual 
tilt up towards the Rockies, but that 
too is hardly noticeable. So while the 
train thundered westward we sat on 
the observation platform, watching the 
play of lightning in the sky, and get- 
ting fitful glimpses of long straight 
stretches of track. Lazily we talked 
of the days when the creaking covered 
wagons had passed that way and 
“Pike’s Peak—or Bust” was something 
more than a booster’s slogan hatched 
in the comfort of an office. 


the one 


Because so many of those pioneers 
won through and drove their wagons 
into the corral at last, Denver has 
grown enormously since 1858. Now a 
city of 300,000 population, it was then 
a scattering of tepees, shacks, and log 
huts. Denver’s history is approxi- 
mately that of Alaska, California, and 
parts of Australia and South Africa. 
First discovery of precious metals, then 
a stampede, and finally some prospec- 
tors holding on to hard-won gains, 
others joining for ambitiovs mining 
projects, but more turning to the de- 
velopment of other resources of the 








By Arthur J. Follows 


country. How much such development 
might mean, was well illustrated when 
Denver entertained Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

Western hospitality is a blend. It 
has somewhat of the liberality of old 
Spanish rancheros, somewhat of the 
courtesy of the ante-bellum South, 
somewhat of the frontier times when 
a guest was also an event, and some- 
what of British country-houses where 
there is plenty to do and guests may 
choose their own diversion. It is an 
interesting mixture and if you add, as 


AAA 


The Plan of This 
Number 


[‘ preparing this special convention 
number it has seemed advisable to 
depart somewhat from the practice of 
previous years in order that readers 
might more readily find material deal- 
ing with special phases of Rotary 
activity. 

To this end we have grouped the 
addresses or abstracts under six gen- 
eral headings: Rotary and the Individ- 
ual; Capital and Labor—U. S.; Ro- 
tary—World Wide; Administration— 
Local and International; Business 
Methods; and Boys Work. 

Club presidents and secretaries, for 
example, who are specially interested 
in administrative matters, can turn 
directly to the addresses in that group 
for such information. Committee 
chairmen can find their special subject 
in the same way. The editors hope, 
of course, that each reader will find 
time to profit by all of these addresses, 
but are also anxious to help you find 
your first choice. 

The third installment of “Rotary 
and Its Founder” will be found on 
page 34. These reminiscences by Paul 
Harris are being presented serially 
and are attracting much attention. 

We are also presenting in complete 
form the addresses made by Don 
Adams and his successor, Harry 
Rogers. The latter’s address deals 
largely with the local administration 
of Rotary clubs and the problems con- 
nected therewith. It should interest 
all Rotarians and has a special signifi- 
cance for club officials. 

The general story of the convention 
supplies the setting for these addresses 
and for the main events of convention 
week. 








did Denver, a touch of that “a 
phere” which reaches its nadir 

orange-chapped cowboys around Lak, 
Louise hotels, it becomes even bett 


Atmosphere began at the Union st: 
tion where fifteen special trains «4, 
rived that Sunday. On the platforn 
were members of the reception com 
mittee, clearly distinguished by 
gold ribbons. All around were Deny 
Rotarians in their tall hats. Ther 
seems to be quite a difference of opinio 
concerning the capacity of those hats. | 
saw them referred to as “four-quart” 
hats and equally emphatically as “five- 
gallon” hats. Anyhow each one failed t: 
overshadow the beaming Denverite be 
neath. Hearty greetings from these me: 
mingled with treble cheers from Scout: 
and Olinger Highlanders, the music of a 
cowboy band, the shrill ululation and 
thudding tom-toms of Indians. Amid 
all this enthusiasm visitors were es- 
corted up the ramp, under a huge il- 
luminated Rotary wheel, and with the 
aid of scurrying red-caps and dashing 
taxis were soon en route to their hotels. 


IKE other towns catering to tourists 
Denver has plenty of hotels. Many 
are small but all are comfortable, some, 
like the brand-new Cosmopolitan which 
housed the overseas delegates, are big 
and luxurious. Getting their room as- 
signments from H. Brown Cannon and 
his committee, the travellers removed 
the dust of travel and prepared for 
the crowded program of the week. Per- 
haps Merle E. Turner of Los Angeles, 
had least to remove—he came by air- 
plane. Thousands of others had al- 
ready been comfortably installed in va- 
rious auto camps near the city, being 
directed and aided as they passed 
through the Seventh District. 


About twenty-five more special trains 
came in on Monday and the queues 
before the registration and credentials 
committees’ quarters grew long and 
longer. Sometimes the lines were two 
blocks in length, but the committees 
and their hundred or so assistants were 
registering Rotarians at the rate of six 
hundred an hour. Once the delegate 
secured his program, map, white badge, 
and the cash register clanged acknow!- 
edgments he could slip across the street 
to the House of Friendship or continue 
on to the Secretary’s office. 

If he chose the former he was con- 
fronted by a great sign reading “You 'e 
Up a Mile—So Smile.” It was ea-y 
to comply for the Bon Ton dance h:!! 
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.s transformed into a super-veranda 
th bright-hued, inviting furniture, 
cosy assembly place for dele- 
tes from each district. Up in the 
icony the radio furnished dance 
sic punctuated with announcements. 
wn below were relays of charming 
sts to give greeting, exchange remi- 
cences, or supply information about 
untain trips, sports, or convention 
rangements. 
If the delegate left this retreat to 
what another sign might say, he 
ind the Secretary’s office. Whisking 

:rough the revolving doors he saw that 
George Olinger had shifted all his own 
issistants to the rear of a big office 

. that the headquarters staff of Ro- 
tary might have space to work in. 
Here the secretariat, with the assist- 
of several Denver girls and a 
group of Scouts, kept the convention 
machinery running smoothly and met 
ld or new friends. 

Sooner or later though, the delegate 
wanted to see what sort of city he 
1ad reached. He was vaguely aware, 
perhaps, that Denver is the capital of 
Colorado and probably the most con- 
siderable city between Chicago and the 
Pacific. But he soon found additional 
evidence in the form of artistic build- 
ings, numerous parks, and wide, well- 
paved streets. He discovered that 
Denver has a museum and a mint; that 
the city is not cramped but gives the 
worker a chance to have his home and 
a strip of ground around it. Many 
diagonal streets help to provide breath- 
ing space. If at first the visitor had 
thought that at least a quarter of the 
population were directly interested in 
tourist transportation, he had to re- 
vise his ideas. Better acquaintance 
showed a well-organized tram system, 
with electric light and water service to 
match. Two blocks of theaters invited 
a visit and there were shops to meet 
more than ordinary tastes. If the visi- 
tor were lucky he discovered the fine 
prospect from the back of the Greek 
theater, with the capitol on one side, 
the distant mountains on the other, 
and the city sloping down in front past 
the brown court-house. 

So much any visitor might discover 
whenever the sunshine put an added 
lustre on the golden dome of the gran- 
ite capitol. That means most days of 
the year, and though Denverites as- 
sured me that the weather was not up 
to par that week, I found no cause for 
complaint. Once or twice it sprinkled 
a little, but the usual thing was sunny 
days and cool, restful nights. 


ance 


UT not every day might one see 

Denver entertain an international 
convention, and those present realized 
that it was really a civic welcome 
though necessarily largely expressed 
through the medium of the host club. 
Welcome was apparent in the number 
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Convention Registration 
Figures by Countries 


HE final report of the Reg- 

istration Committee, as pre- 
sented by Chairman David C. 
Bayless, gave the following as 
the total registration at the Den- 
ver Convention from the various 
countries represented in Rotary: 








Ns i ane poets ewes l 
Ee 17 
ER od! inside ake 3 
oe as Fe 5 
NS sid ooo eas pode l 
ID icc igi wad wo ean 152 
ae l 
| AERTS ERI PFO Pree ae 2 
sa ie ee 12 
SETTLE POE SE ET l 
Great Britain and Ireland. 25 
eee ] 
Irish Free State......... 2 
EE ee er eee ree l 
Se re 3 
RN a os rd ey a 56 
Newfoundland .......... 2 
New Zealand ........... 33 
SES base x Sessa 2 
ee ag ee as cua l 
Philippine Islands ....... l 
Bout Afsion .......... l 
LW, ean 35425 5 ws 3 
Switzerland ............. 2 
United States ........... 8.560 
ah bo si aie sted oy 2 

Total Registration ... .8,890 
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of cars driven by members of other 
service clubs; in the flowers that such 
groups sent daily to the auditorium, in 
the words of the Chamber of Commerce, 
city officials, and the local press, in all 
sorts of invitations. Some wag even 
put a “free for visiting Rotarians” sign 
on Blue Susie, the police patrol! But 
more serious-minded citizens were say- 
ing it with flowers, lights, bands, and 
banners. The Rotary emblem appeared 
in all customary materials and in cake, 
candy, and flowers as well. Anyone 
wearing that badge received courtesy 
from all citizens, whether overalled and 
booted miners or smartly dressed busi- 
ness and professional men. 

The delegate-explorer, whatever his 
nationality, might see his own flag 
somewhere in the mass of bunting and 
decorations that brightened all main 
streets. What was more it was the 
right flag and correctly hung—which 
brought approving comment from Ro- 


tarians with army or navy experience. 
Street lamps and telegraph poles bore 
the cog-wheel emblem and the blue, 
white and gold banner. Four of the 
five flags that have flown over Colorado 
were rustling again, though altered in 
form. The fifth, that of the old Texas 
Republic, was replaced by the tri 
peaked State flag, but both Texas and 
Colorado were represented in the 
starry banner that first flew here in 
1806 when Pike’s Peak was discovered. 

Stirred by the display around him 
the delegate might decide that he 
would add a bit of his own. If he had 
no gay hatband with him he was soon 
adorned with proudly pro 
claiming his home club. This year the 
Rotary colors were still more evident 
among the headgear. True, the o er 
seas caps of Pacific-coast Rotarians 
were there as formerly, and some of 
the Canadians had the Union Jack on 
the top of these jaunty bonnets. Also 
one might recognize the sunflowers of 
Kansas, the California poppies, the 
orange and white bands of Texas, and 
the sailor caps of Indiana but that 
vivid magenta-pink of Chicago was 
missing this year for some reason. But 
the prize hats of the lot were those 
sombreros from Clayton, New Mexico- 
even bigger than the Denver ones—and 
with tassels on their umbrella edges. 
As a close second in attention value 
there were the gaudy neckerchiefs of 
Pueblo. The most distinctive badges 
bore the arms of the City of London. 
“First timers” wore a special button 
and, of course some playful “old tim 
ers” borrowed these insignia! 


one, and 


J OT all the color in the streets came 
N from these sources. There were 
the smartly uniformed little Highland 
ers with their white belts and strips of 
ribbon and the equally smart Scouts 
with their merit badges and bright 
neckerchiefs. Then there were genuine 
Indians, Blackfeet from Glacier Park; 
Navajos and Taos from the Southwest; 
and clothed in all their tribal finery. 
Their tepees in the city park were cen- 
ters of attraction, so was a shop win- 
dow where Indian craftsmen displayed 
their skill. Their names alone were 
picturesque enough: Chief Two Guns 
White Calf (model for a most popular 
coin), Princess Mountain Fawn, Thun- 
der Bird Boy, Chief Crow Feathers 
(ex-football star), Rising Sun, Bird 


Rattle; these were names to stir the 
imagination. Four Rotarians given 
new names by the Blackfeet, would 


cordially agree. 

When it comes to color and its ally, 
music, one thinks instinctively of strut- 
ting drum majors. There was more 
than the plaintive minor of the In- 
dians; plenty of bands appeared to 
liven things up. Lutch Stark had sent 
his Scout band from Orange, Texas; 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Rotary’s Ideal of Service 


Convention Address of the President 


8 
O each one of you here I 
give my personal greetings. 
I would make it possible to 
meet and know each of you if 
I could. Even though that is impossi- 


ble, I am glad that each one of you is 
here. 

Indeed I am grateful for your pres- 
That is because I have much 
pride in this convention. Your pres- 
ence helps to increase that pride. I am 
glad you are here because of the bene- 
fit which I am sure you'will get. And 
I am also glad you are here because of 
what you are going to give to Rotary 
just because you are here. 

I know you will agree with me that 
this convention presents an unusual op- 
portunity to the men and women who 
are in attendance. 
is an experience which we are absorb- 
ing for the first time. As with other 
opportunities, the large personal re- 
turns which will accrue to each of us 
will depend on the advantage we take 
of it. 

If we will but take the pains, we 
may form friendships with men and 
women from all parts of the world 
which will enrich our spirits for the 
rest of our lives. Even though we may 
not see these friends for years or pos- 
sibly ever again, the opportunity is not 
lessened. There are hundreds of men 
in this auditorium who will gladly cor- 
respond with those from other coun- 
tries during the years to come. 

It is an opportunity to gain inspira- 
tion which will go with us through life. 
To get this inspiration we must go 
through the week with hearts and 
minds in tune with the spirit of Ro- 
tary. We must enter each session and 
each meeting or assembly with a re- 
ceptive attitude. 

It is an opportunity for gaining 
knowledge about one of the most signifi- 
cant movements of this generation 
which will enable us to be of great help 
in that movement if we are only willing 
to help. It is an opportunity to learn 
things which will enable us to render 
great service to the world and to the 
men of future days. 

Those who have attended Rotary 
conventions before may have some 
faint conception of this opportunity, 
but not a complete one, for almost 
never do we realize the full extent of 
our opportunity until it is gone. You 
who have never attended a Rotary con- 
vention before have as yet no adequate 
idea of your opportunity. 

This convention is not mine—it is 


ence. 


For most of us it~ 


By Donald A. Adams 


President of Rotary International 


yours. It does not belong to the 1925- 
26 Board of Directors nor the Con- 
vention Committee. It belongs to all of 
you and all who are not here—pray 
do not forget them to whom you must 
take some of the spirit of this con- 
vention. 

What is the real purpose of this con- 
vention? We can get very little light 
on the answer from our Constitution 
and By-Laws. The convention is men- 
tioned in those documents several times 
but nothing is said about its object or 
purpose. We are told some things 
which can and must be done—the ap- 
pointment of certain committees and 
the holding of an election. Surely 
those things alone would not justify the 
expenditure of time and money which 
we are making to attend this convention. 


O me these conventions appear as 

an opportunity for introspection and 
review of the events which have passed. 
It is an occasion to take stock of our- 
selves and our movement. It is a time 
to look forward to the tasks which lie 
ahead. But more than all these it is a 
place where we may renew our faith 
and gain the inspiration and courage 
which we need for the year ahead. 

I can remember as though it were 
yesterday, seven years ago this month, 
when I left home for the Salt Lake 
City Convention. I was sick at heart 
and discouraged. I told Mrs. Adams 
as I left that I did not want to hear 
anything about New Haven while I 
was gone. I was tired of it and wanted 
to forget it. But I came back a 
thoroughly renewed man, ready to take 




















up the old tasks with fresh courage 
I found at Salt Lake City severa) 
thousand others who were striving ¢ 
do the same things as I, and with ‘hy 
same experiences—and this knowledge 
gave courage and new faith to me. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit we get 
from these gatherings is from some- 
thing which never appears on the pro- 
gram. I refer to the rubbing of shou!- 
ders and the interchange of ideas by 
men of many minds and countries, out- 
side of the regular convention sessions. 
No one can estimate the amount of 
good produced by these contacts. 


You wil notice attached to the coat 
lapels of a large number of the dele- 
gates a blue button with the figure 
“one” in white. The wearer is attend- 
ing a Rotary convention for the first 
time, and the purpose of the button is 
that those of us who have been to sev- 
eral conventions may cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the wearers of these but- 
tons. I am going to charge each 
old-timer with the responsibility of 
greeting at least twelve of these men 
each day this week. 

You who are attending your first 
convention have just as large a part 
to play in this gathering as the men 
who have attended a dozen conventions. 
And it is perfectly possible that some 
of you may be more up-to-date on Ro- 
tary than some of the old timers. 

I am sure that we all realize the dif- 
ficulty of conducting a convention of 
this size. Your Board of Directors and 
your Convention Committee have spent 
considerable time this year in discuss- 
ing how the conduct of the convention 
could be improved so as to make it 
more profitable to the delegates and to 
Rotary. We have corresponded with 
many Rotarians on this subject. 

There are a few, a very few, who 
would like to see attendance at these 
conventions limited to voting delegates. 
The overwhelming opinion prevails 
against such a procedure. It is not a 
new question. Some of you will remem- 
ber that the 1923-24 Board of Directors 
sent a questionnaire on this subject to 
all clubs. The replies showed that one 
hundred and ninety-three clubs were i” 
favor of limiting attendance to officers 
and elected delegates and that six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven clubs were 0)- 
posed to such procedure. I am certain 
that this same proportion of opinio: 
exists today. 

One of the principal objections to th: 
size of the convention is that there 
not enough opportunity for discussi: 
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hate. I feel that much has been 

, recent years to overcome this 

n by the holding of the assem- 
iring the afternoons. This week 
will be fifteen such assemblies 

s a larger number than we have 
attempted. They are split up 
this number in 
ype that the at- 
nee at each will 
aller and so a 
number of 
attending will 

e to participate 
scussion. You 
look over the 
gram carefully 
decide which as- 
blies will interest 
2 most. Where there 
several delegates 
from one club, I sug- 
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matters on the first or second afternoon 
of the convention. Such an assembly 
was held for the last time at the St. 
Louis Convention. I would invite to 


that gathering all voting delegates. 
I am not going to review the events 
of the year. 


That has been done in 
the printed reports of 
the president and sec- 
retary. I trust that 
you will all read the 
copies which you al- 
ready have or will re- 
ceive today. In my 
own report I have 
tried to give some of 
the reasons why the 
Board of Directors is 
presenting certain 
resolutions for your 
consideration. I am 
sure it would be help- 








gest that these dele- 

tes arrange matters so that they will 
over as many assemblies as possible. 
By doing this you can report back to 
your clubs the proceedings of practi- 
cally all the group assemblies. This 
should also give you the opportunity to 
bring forth any questions which you 
believe require consideration. 


HAVE occasionally heard the state- 
ment (I have not heard it frequent- 
ly) that there is not enough opportunity 
for discussion on the resolutions. There 
may be some ground for this by reason 
f the size of the convention but I be- 
lieve it is more imaginary than real. 
As you entered the hall this morning 
you received in the Daily Journal a 
copy of the resolutions which will be 
acted upon Friday morning. I have 
asked that these be distributed on this 
first day so that you may have an op- 
portunity to read and study them and 
to discuss them with others. These 
are given so that you may weigh 
them carefully. If you do not agree 
with them you will express your deci- 
sion by your votes and we want you to 
vote according to your convictions. 
You should, however, bear in mind that 
the Resolutions Committee is made up 
of men who understand Rotary as well 
as the rest of us do. They have been 
in session already for nearly a week. 
Careful consideration has been given 
to every angle of the questions in- 
volved and they have sought the advice 
and counsel of many other Rotarians. 
We should consider carefully before we 
decide to act against any of their 
recommendations. The committee will 
gladly discuss the resolutions with you 
in their committee room in this build- 
ing On any day this week. 
As a personal word I want to say 
that I believe it would be a good move 
to have an assembly to discuss these 


ful to all of us if you 
could read that report this week. That 
may seem like asking a good deal, but 
please remember that we are here for 
a serious purpose as well as for some 
pleasure. Other members of the Board 
of Directors have this morning given 
us a vision of some of our problems, 
and Harry S. Fish will present another 
problem later in the week. I hope there 
will be a free discussion of these prob- 
lems at the afternoon assemblies as all 
of us should cooperate in an endeavor 
to find the right solutions. 

Rotary International has grown to 
be a.movement with nearly 2,400 clubs 
in thirty-five countries. In a short time 
it will be much larger. This great 
movement today has the same organi- 
zation and management that the primi- 
tive movement of 100 clubs had a dozen 
years ago. Its organization and ad- 
ministration should be kept just as 
simple as possible. However a move- 
ment extending around the world, op- 
erating in various languages and 
growing rapidly pre- 
sents an administra- 
tive problem that is 
far from simple. It 
is one which today re- 
quires additional tal- 
ent at our Headquar- 
ters Office. 

Secretary Chesley 
R. Perry and I have 
discussed the situa- 
tion and we find our- 
selves in agreement 
that in addition to 
other things Rotary 
needs a general man- 
ager or managing director who will 
serve and guide this great movement 
in its many phases. We believe such 
a man should be found and placed 
in office at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. He must be a man who is 
today an outstanding success in some 
position or some line of work. He 
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should be a man who knows Rotary 
thoroughly, who is familiar with the 
history and the outstanding personali- 
ties of Rotary, with proceedings of 
conventions, conferences, board meet- 
ings, committee meetings, council meet- 
ings, as well as with club work. He 
should be one who has traveled con- 
siderably and understands people of 
various nations and one who, if possi- 
ble, has knowledge of languages other 
than English. Such a man should be 
paid a salary commensurate with his 
ability and should be given a long term 
contract to justify his sacrificing his 
present successful and profitable work. 
He must be one on whom can be placed 
responsibility and in whom can be re- 
posed confidence to make decisions for 
the welfare of Rotary International. 
He must be a man with vision and 
with enthusiasm tempered with good 
judgment. He should be able to get 
along well with all kinds of people in- 
cluding rulers of nations. The respec- 
tive duties and responsibilities of such 
a man and of the Secretary should be 
clearly defined. I submit this for your 
thoughtful consideration. 


HAVE just returned from my dis- 

trict conference assignments in the 
course of which I have come in close 
contact with Rotary in Cuba, Mexico, 
Italy, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, and Great Britain and Ire- 
land. I feel confident that the Ro- 
tarians of the various countries visited 
would testify that the trip was not a 
junket and yet I can also testify that 
it brought great joy and satisfaction to 
me. 

I wish it were possible for me to pass 
on to all of you the inspiration which I 
received. We may well be proud, but 
should not be smugly contented, over 
the growth and development of Rotary 
in every one of the countries visited. 
I marvel at the way 
in which the Rotari- 
ans of some of these 
countries, which have 
been in the Rotary 
family only a _ few 
months, have grasped 
the Rotary idea with 
understanding and 


enthusiasm. Rotary is 
> 4 safe in their hands. 
“ But while I came 


back with a great in- 
spiration, I also came 
back with very posi- 
tive ideas about a 
number of matters. 

One of these is that in every coun- 
try of the world Rotary must develop 
and express itself to a certain extent 
according to the language, customs and 
habits of the people of each country. 
In other words we must have a univer- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Rotary and the Individual 





Application of Rotary’s Ideal to Personal Life 


By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON, Professor of Philosophy, University of Missouri 


T is out of the wants 
average man that great 
tions are born. 


they build up their 


of the 
institu- 
Why do we. have 
churches and colleges and art galleries? 
Because human beings want truth. So 


look down in reverie as you think of 
the great Corsican. When I was there 
last I didn’t stop with looking down at 
Napoleon’s tomb. It was in the after- 
noon, and I happened to look up 

through the doorway 





great laboratories of 
the world to seek the 
truth in science; they 
want beauty and so 
they create the great 
art of the world and 
put on the Acropolis a 
Parthenon; and _ they 
build their cities with 
the yearning for 
beauty in their hearts, 
and art galleries are 
built. They want an- 
other thing. That is, 
what we call efficiency 
in life, or goodness— 











of the chapel of that 
same building, and up 
there I saw another 
great man of history 
hanging on a cross. A 
dreamer he was. He 
dreamed dreams and 
visions. He was not a 
practical man. He 
would have been rated 
by an efficiency expert 
at exactly zero, where- 
as Napoleon down 
there was a practical 
man and would have 
been rated by an effi- 











righteousness in the 

larger sense. Out of that want these 
other institutions arose. Out of the 
want for righteousness in life, the 
triumph of the good in civilization, 
Rotary was born. And when Rotary 
fails to serve this fundamental want 
of humanity, then Rotary will die . . . 


You know we have a sneering atti- 
tude, we can’t help it, of the idealists 
toward materialists, and, on the other 
hand, we have the materialist making 
fun of the idealists as mere dreamers. 
My friends, do you know what Rotary 
ccmes to do in this world? It is a big 
thing. It comes to say to the world, 
you are mistaken when you talk about 
idealism and practical necessities as 
being different things. They belong to- 
gether. Efficiency is not efficiency un- 
less it is an ideal to be attained. An 
ideal is not worth anything unless it is 
practical idealism. 

A man who is a mere materialist, no 
matter how efficient he is, won’t get 
anywhere. You take a man who is 
far-flung. His ideals reach across the 
years, and he will convert the world. 

I know there are some of you dele- 
gates from Paris whe will bear me 
out that under the proudest dome in 
Paris there is buried the great Na- 
poleon, and when you go into that cir- 
cle and look down into the crypt over 
the railing you see down there in the 
twilight a sarcophagus made of one 
piece of polished granite and around 
that piece of polished granite in which 
Napoleon now rests forever, sur- 


rounded by the flags of victory, you 


ciency expert as one 
hundred plus. But the years have 
passed and today what do we see? 
The empire of the Corsican has fallen 
to pieces long ago. The empire of the 
Nazarene, the Dreamer, is growing 
larger day by day. Down upon the 
tomb of Napoleon the eyes of the trav- 
eler rest with reflection that is sad 
and regretful for the great life lost. 
Up, up toward the cross of the other, 
the millions struggle with glad faces 
through the years. 

Which was the greater? The Cor- 
sican or the Nazarene? The efficiency 
expert or the Dreamer who dared be- 
lieve and fight for the ideal though it 
reached to centuries ahead of him. 

But what are these ideals? My 
friends, we talk a lot. Talk, talk, talk, 
talk, talk, talk. Rotary talk, Rotary 
talk, talk, talk talk. Meeting after 
meeting, week after week, service above 
self, he profits most who serves best, he 
profits most who serves best, service 
above self, and lot of it is lip service, 
just lip service. 

Service above self? Examine your 
hearts, and ask yourselves this ques- 
tion, do we really live service above 
self except in the case of our wives and 
our dearest friends? Isn’t it human 
nature to look out for one’s self after 
all? He profits most who serves best. 
Does he? How about the great men 
of history? How Socrates served! Did 
he profit? Not in this world. Jesus, 
how He served! Walking with bleeding 
feet the hills of Galilee. 


Buddha in India, how he serve! 
Confucius, how he served! Dic ¢ 
profit? They were reviled and rejected 
of man. And yet Rotary says, he prof 
its most who serves best. Does he? | 
will tell you something, we have go: 

to learn one thing, that is that it 
so unless you know what Rotary mea: 
as a philosophy of life. Rotary has , 
new idea back of all this. Do you g 
it? I wonder. It is a new idea. T 
day all over the world, no matter what 
of the thirty-five countries I might re; 
resent, there is a fight om hand between 
society and the individual. Never wa: 
society so strong an organization. ... 
Social organization has been intensi- 
fied and intensified until the individual 
seems to have no chance. Yet, on the 
other hand, the individual has never 
asserted himself as today. Today you 
have an individualistic rebellion against 
law, against society, against organiza- 
tion, so that you seem to be at a dead- 
lock, never more crying than in the 
United States, for instance, just at the 
present moment, just to take one 
country. 


What is the solution? Rotary has 
the solution. Do you know what it is? 
Rotary has this new and momentous 
message to the world. It is this: There 
is no such thing as society on the one 
side and the individual on the other. 
No! Society is made up of individuals 
and every individual includes in his in- 
terests all other men all over the world. 
It isn’t a question of the individual and 
the world; it is the individual is the 
world, the world with Rotary. There 
is nothing alien to a Rotarian, and that 
is why in this convention we can meet 
together amicably and sympathetically 
from all nations in spite of the fact 
that some of our narrower interests are 
different; the broader humanitarian 
Rotary interests are the same... . 


I want to give this last little thought. 
I want you to remember it. Rotary 
is not a passing fad, because it is not 
built on a passing fad. Rotary has 
a heritage too priceless to die, the heri- 
tage of idealism, moral faith, democ- 
racy, international goodwill, and the 
larger self to be applied here and now 
to the individual and business life of 
Rotarians in an age that sorely needs 
these great things as pervasive and ‘ri- 
umphant realities. 
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Serving Society Through Your Vocation 


By GIORGIO MYLIUS, Milan, Italy, Former Governor, Forty-sixth District, 


my numerous journeys abroad 
ind, from my intercourse with men 
f high standing in all parts of the 
I have convinced myself that in 
more than anywhere else the 
t prominent men do not devote their 
vities exclusively to one particular 
ch of industry, commerce or pro- 
ion. They take a great interest and 
ticipate directly in a very wide va- 
ty of actions connected with the 
»munity and national life. Thus, we 
e men engaged in industries and pro- 
ssions who are at the same time di- 
tors of banks and of educational, 
irtistic, and sporting associations. 
Often they hold public posts in the civil 
.nd political administration. This fact 
might at first induce you to believe that 
participation in a greater variety of en- 
te rprises may be prejudicial to more 
perfect knowledge of any particular 
branch of activity. But, if one consid- 
ers that one’s activity is so often con- 
nected to many others, if one realizes 
that the business men and professional 
men cannot keep aloof from educational 
and artistic life, and that they need 
occasionally to rise from the material- 
ism of business to obtain a vivifying 
inspiration, then one easily understands 
how participation in activities of differ- 
ent kinds ean be useful and profitable. 
Thus, in our weekly gatherings, it 
often happens that a member is quite 
capable of delivering a valuable ad- 
dress on subjects completely outside of 
the classification for which he has been 
elected but about which he can speak 
with knowledge, this being one of the 
branches of his activity. This naturally 
facilitates the comprehension of a va- 
riety of problems, the solution of which 
can be entrusted to men who have ac- 
quired a wide capacity of judgment. 
And it is precisely this shape of 
activity which makes Rotary so favor- 
ably accepted in Italy and which has 
favored its development, leaving aside 
philosophical and theoretical consider- 
ations. tS 
Each of us, if. only he wishes to do 
so, has many opportunities to place 
his activities at the service of society, 
sticking to the determination to work 
for the public good and, therefore, not 
for personal ambition or interest. Each 
one of us must believe that life cannot 
confine itself to the egotistic care of 
developing one’s own business, remain- 
ing aloof from influences that can up- 
lift the spirit and form useful and 
wholesome institutions. This care should 
be considered as a duty, particularly 
by men who have attained a prominent 
social position. So when a problem 
arises regarding the progress of one’s 
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own city, one ought not to discard it 
for fear that its study may take up 
a few hours of the time devoted to 
one’s business. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that it is a duty, not only to 
others but also to oneself, to devote to 
it all possible attention. It may very 
easily happen that it prove beneficial 
also to one’s self. 

To devote attention and study to 
problems regarding highways, tele- 
graph and communication, or to the 
construction of water works, means not 
only to contribute to the development 
and progress of your town or your 
country, but also, in many cases, to 
place your industrial plant in better 
working conditions and to obtain larger 
profits. Moreover, when Rotarians as 
individuals, or Rotary clubs as bodies 
take the initiative of establishing a 
boys’ school, it is evident that they 
perform, on the one hand, a work of 
civilization, and therefore a Rotarian 
action, and, on the other, a most useful 
work to themselves, to their trade and 
to their country as they are preparing 
good workmen, good employees, good 
citizens and conscientious servants of 
their country. .. . 

Rotary must first of all be a school 
of individual improvement, as by this 
means it will render a first great serv- 
ice to society. It must, however, fol- 


low essentially practical methods, 
avoiding all that may look like useless 
idealistic and theoretical verbosity. In- 
deed the objects of Rotary, even as they 
are now expressed, are perhaps not suf- 
ficiently clear, because the essence of 
Rotary is very idealistic. We must 
look at these objects as a lighthouse 
which shows us the way, without at- 
tempting to go beyond them in an ex- 
cess of idealism which could not be 
possible of realization. , 

The way followed up to now by Ro- 
tary has been splendid, and this is con- 
firmed by its wonderful development 
through the whole world. This has 
been possible of accomplishment be- 
cause the principles upon which Ro- 
tary rests are really good and have a 
common foundation in the mentality of 
various countries. If this should fai?, 
if the wholesome autonomy which 
the clubs now enjoy in their prac- 
tical activity should be restricted, or 
if internationalistic exaltation should 
prevail above national sentiment, then 
the great structure would collapse. Let 
us therefore continue in the path fol- 
lowed up to now. By so doing Rotary 
will deserve well of humanity, and 
the great work which it has accom- 
plished and that which it will still ac- 
complish will really be worthy of this 
century of civilization. 


Developing the Individual 


By SIR HENRY Y. BRADDON, Sydney, Australia, Honorary Special Commissioner. 
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HE subject allotted 


the benefit of its mem 





to me has to do with 
the various ways in 
which Rotary develops 
the individual member. 


The first of the three 
great influences which, 
from my angle, develop 
the member is obvi- | 
ously that of service. 
As Rotary puts this 
idea of service it is 
nothing new. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount in 
effect made this first 
pronouncement, that 
there is a deeper, more 
abiding, more lasting satisfaction about 
those things that we do for others than 
there can possibly be from pleasures 
or advantages selfishly sought for our- 
selves. Rotary did not invent that 
idea; it adopted and developed it for 





bers, and it has used 
it very skillfully. ... 

You and I have all 
heard of the self-made 
man who claims that 
he owes nothing to any 
man or to the commu- 
nity, he has never been 
helped by any one, no 
one has used influence 
on his behalf, he is the 
master of his fate, cap- 
tain of his soul, the 
architect of his own ca- 
reer, and all the rest 
of it. We don’t need 
begrudge him his suc- 
cess if it was cleanly made. We may 
admire his rugged independence, but 
nothing could be more fundamentally 
wrong than that attitude toward the 
community. 

Let’s see how the question pans out. 
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His obligations started aimost at the 
cradle, and they have been piling up 
all through his life. They started with 
those invaluable lessons that he learned 
mind 
was malleable and plastic. He went 
on through the school or college where 
his feet were first 
placed upon the thres- 


at his mother’s knee when his 
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life is rather wonderful, unspoiled, 
with no prejudice, no intolerance, with 
keen enthusiasm, ready friendliness, 
and all those qualities that we love to 
see. But as the years go on, that boy 
is apt, unless something helps the in- 
dividual, to become submerged, and it 
is a sad day for that man when that 
boy can be said to have 
passed away. 





hold of knowledge. He 
continued through the 
office or factory where 
he learned to read and 
ponder in the world of 
affairs. The community 
furnished him with the 
arena in which he 
achieved his success, 
and wrapped him about 
with security and prof- | 
it. If he needed them | 
there were facilities 
ready, banking, insur- 
ance, transport and the 
like, but more than all 
these things if he was 

a worth-while man right through his 
life he will have been helped with 
friendships which will have sustained 
him, encouraged him, and particularly 
helped him through those darker places 
which all of us at one time or another 
have to face. 

The second way in which Rotary de- 
velops the individual I submit, and a 
very valuable one, is in preserving the 
boy in him. Rotary makes some insist- 
ence upon goodfellowship, presumably 
with the idea of resurrecting and en- 
couraging the boy in us. Why? Deep 
down in the heart of every good fellow 
there is a boy, a boy whose outlook on 








Age is not a matter 
of the figures on the 
baptismal register; it 
is a condition of mind, 
very largely. When 
our ideals weaken, our 
enthusiasms wane; 
when we become cyn- 
ical, over-engrossed, 
then we have become 
old, no matter what the 
exact tale of our years. 

There is no law in 
this universe that can 
compel any man to be- 
come old before his 
time except by a sur- 
render of his will; as long as he keeps 
his mind resilient, his nature open to 
friendly influences, that man will never 
grow entirely old. Rotary encourages 
and helps develop him by keeping the 
boy alive in him. 

Finally, there is the international 
aspect, where again Rotary should do 
a great deal in developing the individ- 
ual member to a wider outlook. 

This is a phase of Rotary which is 
comparatively new. From the moment 
the nations within Rotary began to in- 
crease in number, Rotary to all intents 
and purposes was logically committed 
to add that sixth plank to its platform. 
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Rotary enjoined love of home, pr je jy 
one’s avocation, in one’s city, | -alty 
to one’s nation; but it is now © ‘ting 


a wider swathe in this intern: 
field. 

I know of a society, not Rot: rian. 
which has divided its members}, ) , 
into teams, each team studying -.m,; 
particular nation. Each team }) eg 
up into groups, each group tak: 
aspect, historical, sociological, economic. 
political, and later on they rep 
the club. That has seemed to me a 
fine idea, for this thing is a surety that 
when those men in general assembly 
hear those reports and really get t 
know something about those other na- 
tions, they will not misjudge those na- 
tions, for with knowledge there comes 
understanding and sympathy, and 
prejudice vanishes away. 

The diplomats and the politicians 
fret their hour upon the stage, but 
after all they represent a relatively 
small section of the nation. The real 
essential part of the nation is by the 
hearthside in the home; it is by the 
life of the nation in the home that it 
should be judged. No man should pre- 
sume to judge any other country or 
to condemn it until he knows something 
of its home life. 

There never was a time when char- 
ity and helpfulness were more needed 
than today. There is no organization 
that one can readily think of spread 
around the world that can do much 
more in curing the present state of 
affairs than Rotary with its great 
power in the world of business. 


The Value of Service 


By HORACE DUNBAR, Soil Improvement Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mise of us lately have been con- 
siderably disturbed at the rath- 
er stinging criticisms directed 
at Rotary, not so much against Rotary, 
however, as against some of the things 
said or done in the name of Rotary. 
When Newton published his “Prin- 
cipia,” he pointed out that geometry 
was nothing more or less than the hum- 
ble art of mechanics brought to a state 
of perfection. Mechanics in the hands 
of a genius measured the earth, the sun, 
and the moon and stars, bringing the 
comet flashing across the sky again 
“without the untruth of a second.” Yet 
the art of mechanism in its imperfec- 
tion still calls for the clumsy tools of 
mediocrity. For this we should not 


blame the art of mechanics, but the 
artificer. So Rotary is a marvelous in- 
fluence and power, or merely an organ- 
ization of glaring imperfections, just 


as you and I as individuals make 
Di. « Sepuet 
Goethe once assured us that there 
is nothing worth thinking about but it 
has been thought before. We can only 
try to think it again for ourselves. How 
can a man come to know himself? 
Never by thinking, but by doing, he 
says. Try to do your duty and you 
will know at once what you are worth. 
But what is your duty? The claims 
of the day! 

The claims of the day! Those small, 
apparent things that keep intruding 
upon your attention when you would 
trample them down or push them aside, 
you—standing on tiptoe to see over the 
barrier that hides the tomorrow from 
view. 

The claims of the day! Those seem- 
ingly insignificant things, and yet those 
are what Rotary would have us tackle 


and settle. Rotary service and duty) 
are not always involved with fame nor 
written in letters of gold. 

I hear a call for men to climb above 
the prevailing worship of artificial, fu- 
tile things to a basis of plain common 
sense—a call to face the simple funda- 
mentals of life and business like ra- 
tional men, not vainly seeking some 
mystic, complicated formula, some open 
sesame to solve problems demanding 
honest sweat and straight thinking. 

Have you ever heard the story of 
the itinerant umbrella mender who was 
observed lingering lovingly over his 
task in a small village? 

“Do you belong here?” he was asked. 

“No,” he replied, “I travel from p!ace 
to place; I never was here before, an¢ 
I never expect to return.” 

“Then, why are you so careful wit) 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Ideal of Service in Industry 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 


7 ITH industry came the organi- 
W zation of men and money. 
Capital was first to see, un- 
erstand, and grasp the full significance 
¢ the benefits to be gained by organi- 
zation and a pooling of interests. The 
nbination of financial resources of 
individuals and groups of individuals 
was apparently easy because the total 
number involved was comparatively 
small. There was something alluring 
and fascinating about this process of 
combination, for in its inception it in- 
volved great business hazard and the 
elusive elements of speculation. It was 
attended by both failure and success, 
and uncertainty of outcome was the 
spectre which haunted the earliest cap- 
italists. They laid the foundations for 
many of the great fortunes which later 
were created. 

The development of partnerships and 
corporations attracted the attention of 
the workers because they were so vital- 
ly affected by these changes. Gradu- 
ally the movement toward organization 
laid hold upon the workers. They fol- 
lowed the example of the employers and 
organized their forces for mutual pro- 
tection and for mutual advancement. 
The movement was slow and difficult 
because the workers were more numer- 
ous and were employed in various 
trades and callings. The diversity of 
employment offered a serious obstacle 
to complete organization until a plan 
was formulated which resulted in the 
organization of laborers into trade- 
union associations. 


There has always been a marked dif- 
ference between the organizations of 
capital and labor. Capital, because of 
property rights which were involved, 
achieved legal recognition and was 
given a legal status. Partnerships were 
authorized by law and later corpora- 
tions were chartered by the state. The 
protection of the government was 
thrown around these organizations of 
finance and material interests. It was 
considered perfectly legitimate for cap- 
ital to unite and to organize as long 
as it did not reach the position where 
such financial organizations could be 
classed as being monopolistic. To the 
contrary, labor, because it could not be 
classified as a commodity or something 
tangible, did not attain a legal status 
until within late years and even now 
there is much conflict between the opin- 
ions and decisions of the various 


oa 


courts relative to the legal rights of 
trade-union organizations. 

Much of the delay in a proper recog- 
nition of the right of labor to organ- 
ize has been due to the hostility of pow- 
erful groups of employers and firmly 
entrenched capitalists who sought, with 
all their might, to prevent the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of labor or- 
ganizations. This opposition called 
forth feelings of bitterness and ill-will 
and there quickly developed disharmony 
and intolerance between both groups of 
industry. This state of affairs has been 
frequently referred to as the “irrecon- 
cilable conflict between capital and 
labor.” 

But, is it irreconcilable? Is it im- 
possible to harmonize these two great 
producing factors upon which the suc- 
cess of industry and modern civilization 
depends? The enlightened thought of 
our present day gives able answer to 
this question. It is possible to so con- 
duct the affairs of industry and labor 
as to bring about and maintain the co- 
operating relationship between them. 
There are strong evidences of this fact 
in many of the outstanding business 
and manufacturing enterprises in the 
United States. Many prominent and 
farseeing employers 
and managers have 


of industry should encourage and 
foster. - 

In the United States the American 
Federation of Labor is the voice of 
organized labor. It is thoroughly com- 
mitted to a policy of collective bargain- 
ing, the negotiation of wage agree- 
ments, and the observance of such 
contracts. The American Federation of 
Labor regards a contract between em- 
ployers and employees as a solemn 
obligation which must be religiously 
observed and honorably discharged. 
Such wage agreements are guaranteed 
and the security given is the honor, in- 
tegrity, and moral obligation of the 
membership of organized labor. A 
strict adherence on the part of labor to 
this policy of contract observance would 
preclude the probability of a general 
strike. To engage in such an under- 
taking would mean that the American 
Federation of Labor would depart from 
its traditional policy and destroy the 
confidence which has been reposed in 
it by the American people. 

I cannot forego this opportunity to 
enumerate some of the outstanding 
achievements of organized labor in the 
United States. They are humane ac- 
complishments. Men, women and chil- 

dren have been the 
beneficiaries. Hours of 





adopted progressive 
plans of _ operation 
which permit the em- 
ployee to develop his 
efficiency to its highest 
point and to increase 
his productivity in ratio 
to this efficiency. 

The personal rela- 
tionship between em- 
ployees and employers 
has improved in exact 
proportion to the fair- 
ness and justice which 
has been accorded the 








labor have been re- 
duced; wages have been 


increased; sweatshops 
have been abolished; 
tenemgnt slavery has 


been wiped out; many 
trade unions have es- 
tablished sick and 
death benefit funds; 
many organizations 
have made provisions 
for the care of the 
aged and incapacitated 
members; the oppor- 
tunities for industrial 








workers in industry. 
When employers mani- 
fest a spirit of right dealing and 
conciliation, the workers respond by 
showing their feelings of trust and con- 
fidence. Where both sides, the employ- 
ers and employees, respect the rights 
of each other and accord to each other 
a free exercise of these rights, hostility 
and bitterness are minimized and the 
industry progresses. It is this spirit of 
amity, concord and unity which the 
friends of labor and the friends 


accidents have been re- 
duced by the introduc- 
tion of safe-guarding appliances; occu- 
pational diseases have been given study 
and attention and sanitary measures 
have been adopted for the protection 
and care of the workers. 

In the legislative domain the enact- 
ment of workmen’s compensation laws 
and the ceaseless fight to bring about 
the adoption of the child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

(Continued on page 61) 
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6 THE program shows that at this point there is an address 
for one hour, “Rotary Around the World,” and it has my 


name down as making that address. 


We are going to have an 


hour’s address on Rotary around the world, but it is going to 
consist of twelve five-minute talks by delegates from as many 
Rotary countries so that you will have a composite Rotary 
speech.—Will R. Manier, Jr., Chairman of Extension Committee. 


IRELAND 
By W. J. Purdy, of Dublin 


OU would like to know, probably, 

something of what Rotary has done 
for Dublin. You know what troubles 
we were in there recently. We have 
gotten over those troubles now and I 
am glad to say that we have in our 
club what I term the north and south, 
the east and west of politics and be- 
liefs all mixing together. Those that 
were bitterly opposed to each other 
and fighting and shooting at each other 
are now meeting generally in a very 
friendly way. If there is a little break- 
out now and again it is over at once 
and the people who made objections to 
these things are now grasping the 
hands of those that were opposed en- 
tirely to them. 

THE ARGENTINE 

By Patricio Brown, of Buenos Aires 
[Note—The address of Rotarian Brown 
was delivered in Spanish. Following 
is a translation of his remarks.] 

ACCEPTED with pleasure the invi- 

tation to speak to you about the 
progress of this great Rotary organi- 
zation in my native country, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and I am sorry that 
the representation from 
that country has not 
been larger. The clubs 
in the Argentine Re- 
public designated Mr. 
Jorge Mitre, a man 
who is very deeply en- 
grossed in the social 
and commercial affairs 
of Buenos Aires, to rep- 
resent them during his 
visit to this great 
country. Unfortunate- 
ly Don Jorge was un- 
able to accept the ap- 
pointment, and the Ro- 
tarians of my club in 
Buenos Aires knowing about my ap- 
proaching visit insisted that I should 
represent them, for they had decided 
that the blue and white colors of their 
flag should fly with the flags of the other 
nations represented at this Convention. 

In the Argentine there are at the 
present time three Rotary Clubs—one 
in Buenos Aires, one in Rosario, and 
one in La Plata. The Club in Buenos 





Aires was founded in 1919 and the two 
others in 1925. We have members who 
are enthusiastic about the noble ideas 
of Rotary and who are associated with 
the outstanding commercial and pro- 
fessional activities of their community. 
In Buenos Aires, the meetings take 
place twice a month in the Plaza Hotel, 
and the members in turn explain the 
problems which are connected with 
their branch of business or their pro- 
fession. Also problems of general in- 
terest in the political and social life of 
the Argentine are discussed. To this 
meeting our brother Rotarians from all 
parts of the world are accustomed to 
come, and they are always welcome, as 
I assure you you will all be when you 
find yourselves upon our shores. 

With regard to what the Rotary 
Clubs of the Argentine have done, it 
is a great pleasure to me to tell you 
that within their comparatively small 
sphere they have been able to accom- 
plish very effective charitable works, 
with results that are truly flattering. 
They have contributed to vacation 
camps for sick and crippled children— 
work in which one of our members is 
particularly interested; they contribute 
on special occasions to 
definite charities and to 
other charities they 
make annual donations. 

Ihopethat in the short 
time I have had at my 
disposal I have inter- 
ested you in the state 
of Rotary in the Ar- 
gentine. The President 
of the Rotary Club of 
Buenos Aires, Don Cu- 
pertino del Campo, and 
the presidents of the 
Clubs in Rosario and 
La Plata have asked 
me to bring fraternal 
greetings to the leaders of Rotary at 
this Convention and to you all, with sin- 
cere wishes for your happiness and 
well being. 

Also while speaking of Rotary in the 
Argentine, I ought not to forget the 
name of our secretary, Don Noel Tribe, 
an enthusiast of the first rank, who is 
following at a distance the interesting 
details of this convention. 


To the Directors of Rotary 
the world, to my hosts in this beautify 
city of Denver, and to you 
Rotarians, many thanks. 


AUSTRALIA 
By Gabriel Giudice, Bendigo, 
a great 


Australia 
a? ME has been entrusted y 
honor and a privilege to present o; 
behalf of our Rotary Clubs of Ay; 
tralia, to this convention of the Rotar 
Clubs of the world, this Australia; 
flag. 

At the conference held in Melbourn 
in March last, it was unanimously de. 
cided that this presentation be made 
It is presented as an act of apprecia- 
tion for the giving of Rotary to Aus- 


tralia, where it was firmly planted five | 


years ago and from which source great 


and innumerable benefits have been de. | 


rived. 

This year it was greatly nourished 
and strengthened by the visit to Aus. 
tralia of Rotarian Everett Hill. Every- 
where he visited he spread the Rotary 
gospel and promoted the Rotary spirit 
By his agreeable, lovable, sincere, ani 
wonderful speeches and his enthusiasm 
for Rotary he endeared himself to al! 
with whom he came in contact and he 
left a sweet and lasting memory. His 
presence in Australia was a delightfu! 
inspiration to the Rotarians of our 
country and we thank Rotary Interna- 
tional for it. His speeches at the Mel- 
bourne Conference created a profouni 
impression and filled those present wit! 
feelings of pride to think that they 
were members of the great Rotary 
Brotherhood and fondly left us with an 
ardent desire to do our part to organize 
Rotary Clubs in every city and further 
its principles throughout Australia. His 
visit to my own city of Bendigo will be 
long remembered and has left a desire 
for greater achievements. He left be- 
hind him a ray of sunshine. 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, 0" 
this wonderful convention and wil! take 
back to Australia delightful memories 


of it. I bring with me greetings from 


the Melbourne Club and also from my 
own club of the city of Bendigo. 


I present to you this priceless gift, 
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greatest we can offer. I ask you 
accept it as a token of our love and 
ndship; our flag, the flag of beloved 
ralia. May it ever be wafted in 
breezes alongside the Stars and 
es of America, with the flag of 
ry drawing the two flags and the 
of all nations together by the 
t of peace, good will, contentment, 
and understanding between all 
ms and peoples, for the brother- 
of man and, finally, for the 
iter glory of God. 
PERU 

By Fernando Carbajal, of Lima 
| [ IS certainly a privilege and honor 

to take advantage of the short time 

ich is given me to say a few words 
to you in the name of my country, 
Peru, and of my Rotary club... 

“Rotary in Peru” is something which 

an not be spoken of in a few minutes, 

in Peru, Rotary has acquired a 
real importance in all the spheres of 
human activity. However, I am going 
to give you, in the most brief manner 
possible, a little information in re- 
gard to “Rotary in Peru.” 

The Rotary club of Lima, whose dele- 
gate I have the honor to be at this con- 
vention, was admitted to Rotary Inter- 
national in 1921, and was the first 
Rotary club which was formed on the 
West Coast of South America. Now 
the club has sixty-four members. It 
has been my privilege to be the secre- 
tary of the club since its organization. 
In addition to the club in Lima, there 
are now in formation in Peru, two 
other Rotary clubs in two of the most 
important cities. 

As has been the case in other parts 
of the world, the first days of Rotary 
in Peru were somewhat difficult, but I 
am proud to say that now Rotary is a 
strong institution in Lima, which has 
done many things in its few years of 
existence and it is always ready to 
put into practice the ideals of service 
by which it is inspired. 

It would take a long time to tell all 
of the good work in which the Rotary 
club of Lima has interested itself, and 
this would be contrary to the simplicity 
and the modesty which always envelops 
Rotary deeds, inspired solely by the 
satisfaction of having done a good deed. 
But in order that you may have some 
idea of the importance of our work, 
I shall mention the following facts: 

We discussed on one occasion the 
desirability of lowering the price of 
gasoline in the country, and in a few 
days the Congress of the Republic 
passed a special law destined to obtain 
a better price on this commodity. 

The Rotarians in Lima discussed the 
necessity of having a hotel in the capi- 
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tal of the Republic which should be 
more worthy of the capital, and in a 
short time, one of the best hotels of 
the Pacific Coast was built. 

And finally, when, a few months ago, 
a Rotarian proposed that we should 
give a playground to the children of 
the city, the members of the club con- 
tributed the sum of $12,000 which was 


necessary to accom- 
plish this. 
These three facts 


will prove to you that 
Rotary in Peru is more 
than an ideal, and that 
Peruvian Rotarians are 
very happy because we 
are putting into prac- 
tice that which our 
ideals dictate to us. 

I do not wish to con- 
clude without 
ing two very intimate 
and very sincere feel- 
ings: one is brought 
from my country, that 
of fraternity and affec- 
tion for all of you who 
the great Rotary family; and the other 
one which I have acquired during my 
stay in Denver, my most sincere grati- 
tude for all the attention which I have 
received. 


record- 


represent 


BRAZIL 


By William Mazzocco, of Rio 

de Janiero 

TRUST and sincerely hope that in a 

future not far remote an annual Ro- 
tary International convention will be 
held in Latin America and that the 
city of Rio de Janeiro will be the chosen 
place. 

Brazil has only the two clubs—Rio 
de Janiero and Sao Paulo—totaling a 
membership of 111. But in due time 
additional cities like Manaos, Para, 
Pernambuco, Santos, Curityba, Pelotas, 
Porto-Alegre, Curumba and others will 
follow in line with men worthy to be- 
long to this great Rotary family. 

Rotary, my friends, has come to stay 
in Brazil; how could it be otherwise 
when on our own flag we carry the 
motto which is also the fundamental 
principle of Rotary—order and prog- 
ress. 

Rotarian Herbert P. Coates of the 
Montevideo club whom the South 
American Rotarians have justly nick- 
named the father of Rotary in South 
America, in the capacity of Special 
Commissioner, is giving us the benefit 
of his wide experience and is guiding 
us in the right path. Undoubtedly 
before very long, there will be created 
a district for South America. 

I have noticed in some instances, 
whenever mention is made regarding 
South America it is referred to as 
Spanish America. The United States 





of Brazil which occupy almost one-hal 
of the South American continent with a 
population of 32,000,000 speak the Por 


tuguese language; though it resembles 
much the Spanish language, it is a 
separate and distinct language belong 


ing to the group of the Latin languag 


There are about 50,000,000 Portu 


guese-speaking people in the world 
counting Portugal and 
her colonies in Africa 
and Asia. I am only 
mentioning this for the 
benefit 
may not 
facts. 
await your 


of those wh 
know these 
My friends, we 
coming 
Guanabara Bay, which 
is the proper name of 
the bay generally calle 
Rio Bay, 





with 
sugar loaf peak at its 
narrow entrance and 


+ 


the hunch-back moun 


tain further inland 
the city of Rio de 
Janeiro which is the 
federal district occupying much of 
the left side—the city of Nichthe 


roy which is the capital of the State 
of Rio de Janeiro on the right side 
and in the background the mountains of 
Petropolis and 
which outstands the 
finger of God 
coming! 
I am safe in saying every Brazilian, i 
looking forward with great pleasure for 
the time when they can either collec 
tively as a convention or individually 
clasp your hand in true Rotarian 
SPAIN 
By Salvador Echeandia, of Madrid 
wg Madrid Rotary Club at present 
is composed of a small but enthusi 
astic number of members 
the weekly 


Therezopolis 
peak 


these all 


among 
called the 
await your 


Every Rotarian in Brazil, and 


who attend 
luncheons and serve ou! 
institution with all their 
mind. The board of directors 
frequently, and the various committee 
hold regular sessions. 
has not always been the case. 


heart and 


meets 
However, thi 


Founded in 1920, it has passed alter 
nately through periods of buoyancy and 
depression, leading in the beginning a 
rather precarious existence due to lack 
of Rotary preparation. 

The perseverance and devotion shown 
to our Association by some of its mem 
bers, the kind visit of Past President 
Hill, and Rotary International repre 
sentatives Roth and Meana, contributed 
to a successful reorganization of the 
club. The King of Spain has been most 
friendly to Rotary members and mani- 
fests his interest in the formation of 
Rotary clubs in our country. . . 

Several members of the Madrid club 
have taken the initiative and have 
successfully solved a problem which at 
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the present time claims the earnest 
attention of industrial countries 
throughout the world, including the 
United States, the latter at this very 
moment devoting its energies to a so- 
lution. I refer to the right of manu- 
facturers of trade-marked articles to 
fix compulsory retail prices for the 
sale of thefr products to the public: 

The Chambers of 
Industry and Com- 
merce, and the fore- 
most Spanish indus- 
trial concerns seconded 
our move, and we have 
persuaded the Minister 
of Labor, Commerce 
and Industry to estab- 
lish a law which was 
passed and has _ been 
effective since last Nov. — 
28, whereby “The sale 
to the public of man- 
ufactured products reg- 
istered with a trade- 
mark, at a price lower 
than that fixed by the 
manufacturer or maker, without au-~ 
thorization of the latter, is strictly 
forbidden.” Transgressors are pun- 
ished by fines. 

Such a law, I believe, does not exist 
in the legislation of any other nation. 
It seems to be working well with us 
and I think it constitutes a great suc- 
cess for Madrid Rotarians. 

I mention another subject on which 
the Madrid club has supported an 
action taken by the Society for the 
*revention of Cruelty to Animals. 

You all know there has existed in 
Spain from time immemorial a spec- 
tacle—I refer to the bull-fight; inhu- 
man, it is true, but unrivalled for color 
and for picturesque animation. It is 
one of the principal attractions for 
the foreign visitors to Spain. 

It would be difficult—I may say well- 
nigh impossible—to banish this spec- 
tacular entertainment from Spanish 
life. It is a reminiscence of her tra- 
ditions of chivalry; a wonderful dis- 
play of art, bravery, light and beauty, 
but there is unhappily a cruel part in 
it—the sacrificing of horses. The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, which on several occasions en- 
deavored to have the Government hu- 
manize this part, has at last obtained 
a hearing, with some hope of final suc- 
cess. The Prime Minister of the Span- 
ish Government has promised to reform 
this phase of the spectacle, and the 
Madrid Rotary club, enthusiastically 
adhering to this humanitarian idea, has 
solicited the cooperation of all other 
clubs of Spain. 

In the name of, and representing 
the several clubs in Spain and Portugal, 
whose relations are most cordial, 





I am grateful for the courtesy with 
which I have been heard, and can as- 
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sure you that these clubs sincerely wish 
to receive frequently and to welcome 
their fellow-Rotarians from this side 
of the Atlantic, to demonstrate to them 
their appreciation of the sympathies 
extended, and they know how to ful- 
fill their duties as Rotarians, thus hon- 
oring the well-known tradition of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish hospitality. 


BELGIUM 
By Edouard Willems, 

of Brussels 
Na days ago at an 
assembly, a Rotary 
club was defined as an 
opportunity for pro- 
gressive evolution in 
service along the lines 

of its Six Objects. 

What is an oppor- 
tunity? Men who have 
looked at Denver with 
the eyes of an artist 
can not have failed to 
be impressed by the 
sight of magnificent 
and stately buildings in hard stone and 
marble. Hard stone and marble are 
opportunity for Colorado just as steel 
and concrete are opportunity for New 
York. The Six Objects of Rotary do 
not offer the same opportunities to 
clubs in the States, the British Empire, 
and Europe. 

It would not be fitting for a club far 
advanced in Rotary to dictate to any 
club in any other country, special 
methods of promoting friendship and 
good understanding. In the States you 
are an immense country under one law, 
one system of education, one language. 
You have had to absorb men from so 
many countries and of so many creeds 
that unsectarian spirit and tolerance 
and good will have united you in com- 
mon friendship. The same might al- 
most be said of the major part of the 
British Empire. 

So you chose your own methods. 
And whereas, firstly, you are power- 
fully rich and, secondly, the State has 
left to private initiative vast fields of 
service, you have undertaken to pro- 
mote the Sixth and final object of 
Rotary through the means of exten- 
sive educational work. 

It is a grand service. But it would 
be a tragic mistake if it so happened 
that you should forget that the pri- 
mary and essential condition of pro- 
gressive work is friendship, under- 
standing, and good will. 

If you consider existing conditions 
in Europe, you must be compelled to 
admit that a distance of sixty miles 
is sufficient to create deep misunder- 
standing as to customs, religion, laws, 
trade ethics, and many other important 
points, which require inexhaustible di- 
plomacy and patience. If we fail in 
this point in Europe, the international 
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extension of Rotary would prov. to 
be impossible and the Sixth 0 
would never be attained as it s! 
through free consent of all natior 

Will you allow me to give you 
few short words my idea of wh: 
the deep significance in natural phi! .o- 
phy of Rotary International? 

A great technical discevery al 
is the primary cause of a revol 
in minds. The modern era is expla 
by the discovery of printing. 

The last century is characterized } 
railroads and steamers. And at first 
these powerful means were utilized fo 
trade, industry, and pleasure—intey 
ested motives. We have now organized 
trade, industry, and pleasure “rai! 
roads.” But the railroad had not yet 
exhausted its potentialities when Rotary 
appeared in the world, its formidab|: 
successor. For instance, a small coun 
try of 17,000 square miles, Belgium, 
shows you that our neighbors westward 
are the Anglo-Saxon world, eastward 
the Germanic world, towards the south 
the Latin powers, and Belgians are 
deeply divided as to their sympathies 
and antipathies toward one or more of 
their very close neighbors. How can 
you help to draw the conclusion that if 
we must choose amongst Six Objects of 
Rotary, the most essential opportunit, 
offered to us, the opportunity essentia! 
for progressive evolution, friendship, 
understanding, and good will must be 
chosen. 

And this obtains all the more be- 
cause another organic system, the ex- 
istence of classes divided by prejudice 
of all kinds, renders international edu- 
cation necessary. I beg you to under- 
stand that the creation of a new spirit 
of friendship, understanding and good 
will in Europe offers us an opportunity 
of the most delicate nature, and de- 
mands on the part of officers of our 
clubs work requiring infinite tact. 

Up to now railroads brought a profit 
or a pleasure sometimes, but less fre- 
quently something better. If Rotary 
succeeds in this work, the Sixth Ob- 
ject of Rotary is realized, and every 
steamer, every railroad through the 
vast world would bring us nearer to a 
friend. 

Other service clubs must help Rotary. 
It is the essential idea that unites them 
all and commands united action. We 
are all international salesmen of friend- 
ship. 

FRANCE 
By Marcel Franck, of Paris 


FriRst of all, let me give you the 
most fraternal greetings of 4! 
French Rotarians, my compatriots; | 
have the honor of representing them 
before you again this year and I want 
to carry out the mission that they have 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Business Methods 





Are Standards Necessary ? 


By EDWARD F. FLYNN, Member of Business Methods Committee and Director-Elect of 


\ME one says that all the world’s 
> 1 stage, but to me it seems that 
. ill the world’s a great athletic field 

that all of us today are playing a 

e, the greatest game in the world, 

came of business. Don’t you know, 

fellows when you are playing golf, 

you are playing baseball, when 

1 are playing anything else, would 

ite to have a man say that you didn’t 
y the game fairly... 

We are playing this great game of 


siness. We must play it fairly. 
Kach individual Rotarian here is the 
in himself who knows whether he 
playing that game fairly. I was 


talking at one of the executives’ meet- 
gs up in Michigan last fall. A man 
tood up and said something about the 
awyers. A lawyer was in charge of 
the meeting that night and he was 
seriously offended because this man, a 
minister, had criticized the lawyer. The 
minister said to me, “Eddy, you had 
better say something about it.” 

I said, “Although there are 
men perhaps in the pitfalls of the legal 
profession today, and while I believe 
we have more men who are practicing 
infairly in law than in any other pro- 
fession today, you men and women 
must not forget that when a lawyer 
goes wrong he has a client who goes 
wrong with him.” 

I was making this talk a short time 
later to one of the largest organiza- 
tions in the United States and one of 
the men said to me afterwards, “You 
didn’t have to tell that story. In this 
city we have between four or five 
hundred lawyers so dishonest they try 
to keep their names out of the city 
directory.” 


more 


In this country we have lawyers no 
longer criminal lawyers but lawyers 
criminal, and who aid and abet the 
men to commit more crimes so they 
can collect their fee. 

You lawyers know there are not 
many practitioners of that kind, yet it 
is up to you as Rotary lawyers to get 
rid of these men in your profession. 

Yet aligning these lawyers against 
the members of the Commercial Law 
League of America, and the American 
Bar Association, who live up to the 
canons, let me say that these men are 
playing this game fairly, because they 
read these magazines every week, every 
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month, and they know very well if 
they break any of these canons they are 
going to be thrown out of these or- 
ganizations. 

There was a fire in San Francisco 
a few years ago that destroyed a pub- 
lishing concern. As a credit to the 
lawyers of the United States and Can- 
ada, let me say that every cent within 
a few dollars of the amount the law- 
yers owed that concern was paid. 

In Chicago we have an organization 
known as the Commercial Law League 
of America with about 10,000 members. 
We have a czar presiding over that 
organization who last year decided a 
thousand complaints between business 
men and others. He decides many im- 
portant matters. He keeps them out of 
court. 

I am citing these matters just to 
prove that standards are necessary in 
these professions. 

The 
my organization in St. Paul said to me, 
“What do you talk about?” 

I sometimes talk about lawyers and 
doctors. I talked to one of the big- 
gest doctors in St. Paul 
the other day, and I 
asked him the 
tion, “How do you per- 
form so many opera- 
ations ?” 

“Well, it is just like 
this. When a man 
comes to me and wants 
an operation, I perform 
it, because if I don’t 
the next fellow will.” 

You doctors in Ro- 
tary must get rid of 
that man. He is no 
quack any longer; he is 
a diplomat and he will 
talk you into this busi- 
ness of having an operation performed. 


other day one of the men in 


ques- 


In New York many undertakers are 
becoming so criminal that many of the 
large life insurance companies who 
used to accept assignments from some 
one where there was a funeral in the 
family upon the life insurance policy 
of the bread-winner refuse today to 
accept these assignments because of the 
fact that undertakers in New York are 
charging from $200 to $300 for coffins 
that cost from $20 to $30, and every- 
thing else of the prerequisites are 
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charged for in just the sa proportio 
In one instance in New York a t 
time ago a poor man died. He w 
his wife had saved up $800. Phe 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com] 
tells this story. This woman had a 


little savings-aeccount book. The under 
taker 


saying that she was 


came to her and had her sign, 


signing simply in 


order to get whatever was neces ary, 
shroud and coffin and so on. The 
funeral was over and a few weeks later 
when the woman went to her bank to 
get money to pay the rent e found 


the undertaker had charged her $746 
for that 


in Rotary are 


funeral. If you undertakers 


sincere in belief 


your 
that standards pay, get rid of that pat 


} 


ticular kind of a man. 


You have heard a great deal today 


You are going to 


hear a 


more about the Sixth Object of Rotary 


It has been recited to you so many 
times I am not going to say any more 
than that if you men believe in the 
Sixth Object of Rotary, if you are fi 

in your belief that we want no more 
wars, that it is not necessary to ive 


+ 


wars, that 


not nec 
essary to have wars to 


get rid of surpl is pop 


ulation, if you have 
surplus population sen 
them to Canada and the 
United States, but if 
you are still sincere in 
your belief, if you be 
lieve with me that com 
mercialism has caused 
many wars, let us have 
national standards and 
then let us go on rec- 
ord, we Rotarians, a 
being in favor not only 
of conscripting the lives 
of our boys when there 
conscripting all 


is war 
wealth, all industry, and all property. 


again, but 


In Rotary today we need the man who 
thinks, the worker who thinks, and the 
thinker works. Sometimes you 
hear it said that men can not do busi 
ness in other countries because they 
do not understand the language of that 
country. Let me tell you there is one 
international 
stand, no matter what tongue we speak, 
and that is the universal language of 
service. 


who 


language we all under- 
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Rotary’s Conception of Worth-While Business 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Immediate Past President of Rotary International— 


HE conception of a worth-while 
business is to apply the human 
touch to every walk of life, and 
through it to bring happiness to busi- 
ness, both to employer and employee. 

But to keep strictly to the business 
aspect of my subject. We often do 
our thinking more 
clearly by following 
Euclid’s method of tak- 
ing the opposite point 
of view. If we ask 
ourselves what is not 
worth-while business I 
think we should agree 
to the following seven 
conclusions: 

First. — Business is 
not worth-while that 
does not supply some 
useful need. 

Second.—Business is 
not worth-while which 
inflicts pain 





needless 
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The adventure of life 
its dangers and 


men and women. 
is dependent upon 
hardships. 

Having thus reviewed the negative 
aspect we now are in a position to 
ask what is worth-while business. Any 
conception of worth-while business that 
shall be applicable to 
men and women of 
different nationalities 
must of necessity be 
natural and practica- 
ble, and appeal to busi- 
ness men of character 
in all lines of business 
and in every country 
in the world. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that 
our definition must 
deal with principles 
and avoid details. If 
you ask me, therefore, 
what I consider to be 
worth-while business, 








or hardship on others. 

Third.—Business is not worth-while 
which tends to make men thoughtless 
or selfish. 

Fourth.—Business is not worth-while 
which causes people to transgress the 
laws of their country. 

Fifth.—Business is not worth-while 
which is calculated to create misun- 
derstanding and il] will. 

Sixth.—Business is not worth-while 
which is dishonest or unsatisfactory to 
the producer or to the customer. 

Seventh.—Business is not worth- 
while that tends to degrade humanity 
whether individually or in a mass. 

I have not suggested that worth- 
while business must be conducted with- 
out pain or hardship. 

The dentist and the doctor often have 
to inflict pain to heal, the diver or the 
coal miner have to endure hardship, 
but in that they are supplying a 
necessity it is not for us to say that 
they shall not pursue their respective 
occupations. On the other hand, it is 
a duty we owe the workers in all such 
occupations to make their mode of live- 
lihood as humane as possible by every 
thoughtful consideration that can be 
given to them. 

It is not possible or desirable to re- 
move drudgery or danger from life. 
Hardship, danger, drudgery, and temp- 
tation produce character. These are 
elements in life that make men and 
women conquerors. There is both hard- 
ship and drudgery in the ordinary work 
of the factory and ofthe home, and it 
is these tribulations borne with forti- 
tude, courage, and cheerfulness which 
produce those beautiful qualities of 
character that we admire in so many 


“Worth-while business 
is that which performs any useful 
service to society in a way which pro- 
motes fellowship, understanding, good- 
will, peace of mind, health of body, and 
happiness to the greatest number, and 
which dignifies the worker by assisting 
him to appreciate that he is acting as 
a fellow-man toward his fellow-men.” 

It is apparent that this definition is 
not confined to employers of labor, but 
applied equally in the home and fac- 
tory and to people of all degrees of 
intelligence, poverty or wealth, who can 
put into practice the maxim of univer- 
sal application. “All things, whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye unto them.” 

This leads us to the statement that 
worth-while business can only be con- 
ducted by worth-while men. The ques- 
tion, “Do men gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles?” is as 
undebatable as is the saying “A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit.” 

The old doggerel is familiar to many 
of us: 

Whatever you are, be that, 
Whatever you say, be true 
Straightforwardly act, 


Be honest, in fact 
Be nobody else but you. 


If a man has good character, truth- 
fulness, straightforwardness, honesty, 
and individuality there is little need for 
him to consider what is worthwhile 
business: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Essential to worth-while 
business is worth-while men. Worth- 
while business is a result of worth- 
while living, and this in turn is the re- 
sult of worth-while thinking: “As a 
man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 


The Fifth Object of Rotary giv: . ex 
pression to this thought in inter 
phraseology. It suggests that 
worth-while man dignifies his o 
tion, and this in proportion to th: 
tive which impels him in his work 
whether it be for the purpose of ; 
ing money or for the object of 
ing humanity. The Fifth Object r: 
“To encourage and foster the recog 
tion of the worthiness (or as I \ 
interpret it—the worth-whileness) 
all useful occupations, and the digni- 
fying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve socicty.” 

Rotary must do one of two thing 
if its name and existence are 
justified, and if it claims the right to 
voice an opinion on such a subject 
Rotary’s conception of worth-whil 
business; it must either give a contr 
bution to the world’s progress different 
from that of any other organizatior 
or it must assist in some different yet 
practical way in the accomplishment of 
the work of some existing organization 
Rotary must have a clear objective if 
it is to justify its name, or if it is 
avoid cross purposes on the one hand. 
or waste in energy, time, or money, on 
the other. 

In the past I fear the object of Ro 
tary has not always been sufficiently 
clear. This is not criticism. It was in- 
evitable in the rapid growth of suc! 
movement. Commencing with fellow- 
ship, business interests soon crept in 
until it was discovered that Rotary 
must stand for something more. Serv- 
ice then became one of its objects, but 
what kind of service was not defined 
Service has been applied in turn to 
community service, boys work, crippled 
children. Then seeking for further 
channels of usefulness, the objective of 
Rotary was thought to be business 
methods, and later, extension, and each 
has been emphasized to such an extent 
that it would appear as if Rotary was 
standing in turn for one of these things 
and one alone. The conception of Ro- 
tary is wider than these. Its functions 
are: 


To provide a means of weekly fellow- 
ship made as delightful as possible by 
ensuring that it is free from all discus 
sions which bring in party polities or 
sectarian religion, that shall be as 
complete as possible by embracing every 
vocation within the environment of the 
club, and by means of which it shal! 
be made as easy as possible for mem 
bers to develop their own personality in 
an atmosphere where each man is per 
fectly at home, knowing that he has the 
responsibility of being the sole _repre- 
sentative of his classification. This is 
Rotary’s conception of worth-while fel- 
fowship. 

The second function of Rotary is t: 
discover and interpret the laws of serv- 
ice as they are capable of being applied 
to the member’s vocation. It nakes al! 
the difference to a man’s thoucht of 
himself, and of his work, if Rotary 


es him to attune his business to 
the aervies of those who place confi- 
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nce in him, instead of the older idea 
being in business solely with the ob- 
ct of enriching himself. This gives 
Rotary’s thought about vocation. — 
Rotary’s third function is to inquire 
. the causes of present-day condi- 

_ inelusive of the problems of city 
e and the ill-will and misunder- 
nding among all the peoples of the 
rid, and to try to find remedies that 
. be applied in the best, easiest and 
iekest way. This is Rotary’s concep- 
n for the betterment of the world. 


i now I want to leave with you 
oncluding thoughts. In thinking 
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of Rotary’s conception of worth-while 
business, I will read the Sixth Object 
of Rotary, changing temporarily one 
word to give us a better view of at 
least one conception that Rotary can 
have of worth-while business: “To en- 
courage and foster the advancement of 
understanding, good will, and indus- 
trial peace througa a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united 
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in the Rotary ideal of service.” Before 
we can have international peace we 
must have industrial peace. Before we 
can have world-wide peace, we must 
make sure that we have city peace, and 
this can only be brought about by bring- 
ing fellowship, faith, hope, love, charity, 
and confidence into the everyday 
transactions of our professional and 
business life. 


Ethics of International Trade 


By T. C. THOMSEN, Director of Rotary International 


at any rate, all big business, rests 
n confidence; and the great bulk 
11 payments is based on credit. 
Life nowadays simply could not exist 
thout confidence. One must be able 
feel that verbal promises or contract 
bligations will be fulfilled, that a 
ipment will be in accordance with 
purchase samples. One gives purchase 
rders by letter, by telephone or by 
cable, feeling confident that the goods 
when delivered will fulfill expectations. 
And now that no nation any longer is 
self-sufficient, now that enormous quan- 
tities of goods are exchanged daily be- 
tween countries the world over, and not 
mnly a few unnecessary luxuries as in 
the olden days, but the necessities of 
industry and daily life, the business 
world needs honest methods and confi- 
ience more than ever, and interna- 
tionally as well as nationally. Indus- 
trial countries like England import 
food and export industrial products to 
other countries like Denmark and the 
British Dominions and Colonies, which 
produces a surplus of food. This fact, 
that countries specialize, has created 
the enormous world trade, which today 
has probably reached the huge figure 
of thirty to forty thousand million dol- 
lars per annum. 

Thousands upon thousands of people 
are engaged in keeping this tremendous 
international trade going, and it is 
the moral standard of each and every 
one of these men and their colleagues 
in their respective trades which deter- 
mines the “Ethics of International 
Trade,” as we find them today, and it 
is these men who shape the standards 
f tomorrow. 

In all parts of the world there still 
exists much undesirable business prac- 
tice, representing old traditions and old 
ingrown habits and customs, and as 
many of these practices are more or 
less universal they are difficult to elim- 
inate. If they are to be fought, one 
must appeal to people’s moral sense, 
to their feelings of right and wrong. 
And although legislation (bribery and 
corruption acts, etc.) can undoubtedly 
strengthen the hands of the better ele- 


[ modern life nearly all business, 


ments in all trades, yet legislation will 
not prove effective unless people gen- 
erally recognize the value of improving 
business morals, so that they volun- 
tarily support legislative measures in 
their daily work. The borderline be- 
tween what is considered proper and 
improper is never distinct and clear. 
Where for example is the borderline 
between showing a client a courtesy 
and bribery? 

And when observing in various coun- 
tries how different is the level of busi- 
ness morals one realizes that that twi- 
light borderline which divides what is 
considered permissible and proper— 
from the contrary—stands in close rela- 
tionship to the general moral standard 
of each particular country. 

It has been truly said: As water 
cannot rise higher than the level of 
the spring, so a man’s business prin- 
ciples can never rise higher than his 
own moral feelings of right and wrong. 

If, therefore, as Rotarians our aim 
is to constantly endeavor to improve 
the ethics of trade, 
then the solution will 
appear to be to en- 
lighten and educate all 
business men, so that 
they realize the value 
and the beauty of in- 
troducing high moral 
standards in all their 
business dealings. 

And for this reason, 
Rotary has a great 
mission and a wonder- 
ful opportunity. But, 
before going into how 
Rotary can accomplish 
this work, I suggest 
giving a few illustra- 
tive examples on the ethics or lack of 
ethics of international trade. 

Infidelity to contracts always fol- 
lows violent fluctuations in price. It 
is under such circumstances that men 
show what they are made of. A grain 
broker in Vancouver told me that in 
1924 when wheat prices suddenly 
dropped twenty-five per cent and he 
had sold millions of dollars worth of 
wheat to many countries, purchasers 








everywhere with the exception of one 
country tried to cancel their contracts 
or to wriggle out by finding fault 
with shipments. 

I mention this to remind you that 
when we deal honestly internationally 
we help to establish a good reputation 
not only for ourselves but also for our 
country and we create good will. 

When prices fell considerably a few 
years ago a leather merchant in Phila- 
delphia voluntarily released all his 
customers from their contracts. He 
thereby lost over a million dollars, but 
the gratitude and confidence which he, 
by this act, created in the minds of 
his clients the world over, resulted in 
quickly multiplying his turnover, so 
that he really profited by his courage- 
ous generosity. 

Now let me say a few words about 
conditions in Europe. The great war 
brought home to us all that the nature 
of war is destruction not only to the 
losing nations, but also to the conquer- 
No nation can ruin its neighbor 
without inflicting 
grievous harm upon 
itself, and so this is 
the lesson that at any 
rate business people 
have learned: that only 
peace can bring pros- 
perity and welfare to 
the peoples of the 
earth. And when we 
exclude the United 
States, we can say with 
truth, that the world 
today, and Europe in 
particular, is poor and 
passing through the 
most critical period of 
her existence. 

Since the war, overseas c ‘intries 
tend more and more to develop their 
own industries. Overseas markets 
have consequently in a great measure 
been lost to Europe, and in order to 
alleviate the abnormal unemployment 
following the loss of markets, many 
countries are introducing prohibitive 
custom tariffs, often pointing to the 
United States as the great example of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The rapid growth of Rotary 
in the largest island of the 
world was indicated by the 
presence of eight or ten peo- 
ple who had travelled more 
than 6,000 miles to reach Den- 
ver. The second man from 
the left in this smiling group 
is Leonard Maddern of Balla- 
rat; the fourth is Fred Birks 
of Sydney; and at the extreme 
right is Abe Levy of Balla- 
rat. The two Ballarat dele- 
gates took the attendance 
trophy home with them. 


At Right—About twenty- 
five delegates and visitors 
represented the Republic 
of Mexico. In the center 
of this group, distin- 
guished by the long rib- 
bon, is Mrs. Marcelino 
Garza of Saltillo, and 
immediately behind her, 
stands Rotarian Garza, 
Governor of the Third 

District (Mexico). 
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A few groups from the 
score or mote of nations 
represented at the convention 
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At Left—Five people left 
the island of Bermuda 
“where no auto-horns dis- 
turb the pedestrians” to at- 
tend the convention. Left 
to right are: J. S. Vallis 
and Mrs. Vallis, John J. 
Arnold, president of Hamil- 
ton Rotary Club, and Mrs. 
Arnold, and Joe Outer: 
bridge, Secretary of the 
Hamilton club. 
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Sunny Spain was represented by two delegates 


and one visitor. Left to right are Paul L. Gis- 
pert, of Barcelona; and Salvador Echeandia, 
president of the Madrid Rotary Club. 
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At Right—South American 
delegates and visitors were 
(left to right) Honorary Spe- 
cial Commissioner Herbert P. 
Coates of Montevideo; Patri- 
cio Browne of Buenos Aires; 
Warren Cobean whose home 
is Monterey, Mexico, but who 
happened along at the right 
time to get into the picture; 
Carlos F. Deichman of Val- 
paraiso; Mrs. Coates; William 
Mazzocco of Rio de Janeiro: 
and Fernando Carbajal of 
Lima, with his son. 
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Above—Cuba had about a 
dozen representatives. Among 
those shown above were Mario 
Nunez Mesa of Habana (third 
from left), and Julio Smith of 
Caibarien (second from 
right). Six or seven different 
clubs sent delegates. 


At Left—In the center of 
this group of Britishers, hold- 
ing an imposing bundle of pa- 
pers, is Charlie White, imme- 
diate past president of R. I 
B. I. Dr. Willems of Brus- 
sels is the liaison officer link- 
ing Charlie with others of the 
British party. About twenty- 
five delegates and guests came 
from England and Ireland. 
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“Headliners of thellbek 


Our camera Man caught 
these Rotarians and made 
them pose for their pictures 























Marcel Franck, of Paris, France, 
was always ready with a gracious 
phrase. He brought greetings 
from the clubs of France, where 
he is the District Governor 
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Albert E. Lavery of Bridgeport, Conn., was Sergeant-at-Arms. Here you 
see him with his badge of office, the mace which Belfast Rotary presented 
to the Edinburgh Convention (1921). His husky assistants are Carter Har- 
rison of Miles City, Mont., (left) and Walter Mayo of Ashland, Ky., (right). 








Herbert Coates, of 
Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, is the Hon- 
orary Special Com- 
missioner for all of 
Scuth America, 
save the northwest 
section. Several 
more clubs will be 
established in his 
territory before 


long, he reports. : 
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Reisuke Danno and Edmund D. Berton T. W. H. McEwan is president of the 
both came from Tokyo, Japan. Danno’s Rotary Club of Johannesburg, South Af- 
evident earnestness pleased his audience rica. He reports a steady development 

so did his comment about all climbers of the movement in the cities of the 


meeting on the mountain-top. Union. 
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Edouard W il- 
lems, Ph.D. 
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(right), pres i- 
dent of the Ro- 
tary C lub of 
Brussels, B e I- 
gium, and Sec- 
retary of the 
Univer- 
sity Foundation, 
brought a mes- 
sage from King 
Albert, which 
received 


was 
with loud ap- 
plause. 
At Left Harry 
Rogers—just after 


he was elected 
President of Ro- 
tary International. 
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Below—Dr. Michael Kestleloot, Ostend, 
Belgium, observed this year’s convention 
from the viewpoint of those who will 
serve as hosts to next year’s convention 
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Two of the oldest members of Chicago Rotary. At the left is Charlie 
Both of them joined in 1905, and 
“Bill” was the first Rotary secretary that ever held office. 


Newton; at the right, Bill Jensen. 
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“Long Tom” Phillips looks slightly 
like Mephistopheles in the opera. 
He is a former member of Club 
No. 1 and organizer of Club No. 
2392, at La Feria, Texas. 








Sir Henry Y. Brad- 
don, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, Honorary 
Special Commis 
sioner of Rotary, 
discussed the de- 
velopment of the 
individual. 





























Giorgio Mylius of Milan, Italy, is the 
retiring Governor of the Forty-sixth 


District. He told the delegates some 
worth-while things about serving so- 
ciety through one’s daily work. 
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How Rapidly Shall Rotary Be Extended? 


By ARTHUR H. SAPP, First Vice-President, Rotary International 


OW rapidly shall Rotary be ex- 
H tended in countries where Ro- 
tary already exists? It is not 
enough to add other countries to our 
present list of thirty-five. With the 
advent of Rotary into the world, came 
at once’ responsibility. With the 
growth of Rotary came the growth of 
responsibility. There is no one who 
would deny that our first duty is to 
the new Rotarian and to the new 
Rotary Club. Before, then, we think in 
terms of greater extension into other 
lands, let us think of the obligation 
that rests on us to do our duty by the 
clubs new in Rotary. In the past two 
years we have established in the 
United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land 431 clubs, in Great Britain and 
Ireland sixty-two clubs, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe thirty-five clubs, in 
Africa six clubs, in Australia and New 
Zealand twelve clubs, in South America 
three clubs, in Mexico eleven clubs and 
in Asia four clubs. What are we doing 
to care for these 564 clubs that are in- 
fants as it were in Rotary? While 
Rotary is but 21 years old, she has de- 
veloped ideals, traditions, history, pe- 
culiar to herself. These new Rotarians 
must know Rotary to catch the aims 
and ideals of Rotary. This training 
of the new Rotarian is a problem even 
in the United States where the club has 
close neighbors, is in ready touch with 
the district governor and the office of 
Rotary International. It would seem 
that our rea! problem now is the care 
of the young Rotary club. If this be 
true of the situation near the source 
of Rotary, how much more serious 
should be our thought for the clubs 
far distant from the Headquarters and 
from that supervision that is essential? 
Rotary is the outstanding interna- 
tional organization of the world today 
largely because of the genius of its or- 
ganization. Rotary has developed rap- 
idly and to a high degree of excellence 
the International Convention, the Dis- 
trict Conference, the Club Executives 
Meeting, to which are added the annual 
visit of the district governor to each 
club in his district and the visit of each 
director to the district conferences as- 
signed to him. This intensive service 
is considered essential that Rotary may 


advance. This service must be ex- 
tended around the world! We have 
done much to bring uniform attention 
to all parts of the Rotary world. It 
is the responsibility of Rotary Interna- 
tional to be truly international in the 
scope and quality of its service to its 
member clubs. Are we going to boast 
the number of Nations served by Ro- 
tary and heed the call of additional 
countries for Rotary without counting 
the cost and weighing the responsibil- 
ity? Insistent as is this demand, we 
should extend our borders only as we 
can care properly for this extended ter- 
POG. yon: G 

It would seem sound doctrine that 
it is more important that we care for 
those clubs already established in all 
parts of the Rotary world than that we 
rush to new fields before we have cul- 
tivated fully the fields already opened. 
We are committed to carry Rotary 
around the world as rapidly as pos- 
sible—yet our first 
duty, in the words 
of President Don 
Adams, is to make 
Rotary, Rotary, in 
the thirty-five Na- 
tions now embraced 
in the _ organiza- 
MON: 5. 2s 

The extension and 
development of Ro- 
tary in new coun- 
tries must be done 
under the leadership 
of specialists in this 
work. They should 
be by all means vol- 
unteers if possible, 
but regardless of the 
field from which 
they are _ selected 
they must be 
schooled in Rotary. To this introduc- 
tory service must come follow-up work 
so essential to the success of any enter- 
prise. The successful district governor 
or special representative is not content 
to work merely for numbers in exten- 
sion. He insists on repeated visits till 
the new club is established, educated, 
and self-sustaining. 

You men gathered here in Denver 
from all over the world have come 
bringing messages of cheer and inspira- 





tion. You have come also seeking 
methods and means to make Rotary 
more vital and more far reaching as 
you bear the hope that our motto, “He 
profits most who serves best” may en- 
circle this world and make “universal 
peace” a verity. 

There would seem then to be three 
distinct propositions which should chal- 
lenge our thinking today. These are 
heard today in the form of insistent 
demands. First the demand through- 
out the Rotary world for the utmost 
economy in taxation consistent with 
the forward progress of our great or- 
ganization. While this may not come 
as an insistent demand, nevertheless it 
is perfectly legitimate that we recog- 
nize economic conditions the world over. 
Rotary is not nor should it be a rich 
man’s organization. Neither should 


Rotary appeal to only countries which 
for the time being may be enjoying 
prosperity. 


It is well that Rotary is 
not rich. To be rich 
is sometimes to be 
foolish. But to spend 
wisely that which 
one has is always a 
virtue. We must 
therefore husband 
every resource that 
Rotary may have 
the most universal 
appeal. 

The second propo- 
sition is, as has been 
stated, a compelling 
need in newer coun- 
tries and newer 
clubs in Rotary for 
more thoroughgoing 
and intensive work, 
that they may reap 
the results so surely 
in store for them 
provided they develop and grow prop- 
erly. 

The third demand is that Macedonian 
cry heard round the world from coun- 
tries Occidental and Oriental, polar and 
tropic, clamoring for this new and pow- 
erful organization of such universal 
appeal. Out of the great war cme 
among other things a new idealism. 
This idealism finds expression in a” 
overpowering desire for the estab!ish- 
ment of the brotherhood of man. o- 
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expresses the fulfillment of this 

We must heed this Macedonian 
We cannot refuse to respond to 
jemand for the extension of Ro- 
till it has encompassed all the 


re. 
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Are these three demands in- 
consistent? We must have economy of 
administration. No one that. 
We must consolidate our territory over 
which we have extended by 


world. 


denies 


greater 


work with the clubs already formed with 
especial emphasis on the newer clubs, 
and lastly we cannot turn a deaf ear to 
the cry that has come to us from new 
fields. 


Need of Continued Growth in Membership 


By JOHN T. SYMES, Chairman, Classifications Committee and Director-Elect of 


~OMEONE has said that the eigh- 

teenth century was a period of 

dependence; the nineteenth of 
lependence; while in the twentieth 
ntury the great word is interdepen- 
nee. Everything points to the fact 
that the race is just entering upon the 
inal chapter of political evolution. I 

o not say this in any alarmist spirit, 
nor in any cheap superstitious sense, 
but I base my statement upon sober 
scientific facts. 

Look back over the successive stages 
of evolution of mankind. First, the 
individual was evolved, then the fam- 
ily, then the tribe, then the nation. 
The evolutionary process which has 
been going on from the beginning of 
man’s existence will not stop now, and 
we must go on to the next chapter. 
And what is this next development? 
Internationalism. And beyond inter- 
nationalism, what? Nothing in the 


» 


way of world political organization 
unless some of our scientists shall suc- 
After such 


ceed in annexing Mars. 
annexation, pan- 
planetation is con- 


Rotary International 


Each club 
than the 


and Rotary International. 
has_ responsibilities 
gratification of mere local objectives. 
Even though a club gain all its desires, 
it gains nothing if it loses itself. The 
best evidence of the stability of our 
clubs is the stability of Rotary Inter- 
national. Past experiences bear wit- 
ness to the fact that those clubs which 
have most closely cooperated with 
totary International; which have 
availed themselves of Rotary Interna- 
tional’s assistance; which have labored 
for the strengthening of Rotary Inter- 
national and for the welfare of Rotary 
as a whole their own 
therein. An unfailing measure of the 
vitality and initiative of a club is the 
extent to which it makes these external 
contacts, and another is the degree to 
which the classifications are kept filled. 
It should be borne in mind that our 
membership is based entirely upon rep- 
resentation by classifications, and that 
a club cannot occupy the place it 
should in a community, expect its max- 

imum influence, or 

do its full duty, un- 


greatel 


have found 





ceivable. But until 
then, international- 
ism is the final 
chapter in the polit- 
ical evolution of 
mankind. 

Already, interna- 
tional organizations 
are numbered by the 
hundreds, and the 
rapid diffusion 
throughout the 
world of such altru- 
istic bodies as Ro- 
tary International 
has been a marvel 
of the present gen- 





eration. With its 
2,391 clubs in 35 
countries of the 


globe, Rotary International indeed is 
no provincial movement. Rotary makes 
continuous appeal to men’s imagina- 
tion, but in no other direction to such 
an extent as in the carrying out of the 
Sixth Object of the organization which 
deals with world-wide friendship and 
good will... . 

Each Rotary club is expected to 
reach out and avail itself of contacts 
with other clubs, with other districts, 





less all the distinct 
services of its com- 
munity are 
sented. 

It is not sufficient 
that the Member- 
ship and Classifica- 
tions Committees 
should function in a 
merely judicial ca- 
pacity, deciding 
whether the men 
proposed for admis- 
sion are acceptable 
as members. Such 
a procedure on the 
part of these com- 
mittees is certainly 
most limited, and 
from the standpoint 
of increasing the strength and stabil- 
ity of a club most unwise. It is mak- 
ing no provision for an active and 
aggressive program of securing the 
strongest new members and for mak- 
ing certain that the club is thoroughly 
representative in the sense of having 
within its membership prominent men 
from all possible classifications open in 
the community. 

It is therefore most advisable that 


repre- 


our Membership and Classifications 


Committee should pursue an active 
program of executive and constructive 
work which will make certain the rep- 
resentative character of our member 
ship and further insure the ever-in 
creasing strength of our clubs. 

To the Classifications Committee 
falls the task of analyzing the classifi 
cations already represented and mak 
ing sure that they are constitutionally 
sound. It should also survey the com 
munity from the standpoint of lines of 

usiness and professional life which 
are not yet represented in the membe1 
ship. In almost every case it will be 
found that such study will reveal op 
portunities for the addition of real 
membership strength. Naturally, no 
club would be so unwise as to fill cla 
because they were 
Classifications 


sifications 
open, but until the 
Committee makes a thorough study of 
the classifications represented in the 
club and possibly in the community, no 
club thoroughly understands its oppo) 

tunities for membership. 

Having found certain classifications 
unrepresented, it is then the duty of 
the Membership Committee to deter- 
mine further lines of positive, aggres- 
sive action which can be undertaken 
without at all entering upon the most 
un-Rotary-like plan of a “membership 
drive.” The Membership Committee 
should not simply wait, like a judge, to 
pass on the names referred to it, but 
should study the personnel of men who 
might be secured for membership in 
open classifications and should seek to 
develop ways and means by which the 
membership of genuinely strong men 
may be secured for the club. 

Our extension department at head- 
quarters is constantly surveying the 
international field and developing defi- 
nite plans for club building. Hence- 
forth we must look over the entire field 
and determine internationally and by 
districts an organized program of ac- 
tion in the building of new clubs. 

The steady growth in power, influ- 
ence and diffusion of Rotary Interna- 
tional is one of the most certain 
prophecies of world-wide friendship 
and good will. Strata of interests, ex- 
tending beyond the boundaries of the 
nation, are slowly mergin,, mankind 
into a common brotherhood. Improve- 
ment of transportation, leading to an 


simply 
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enormous steady flow of persons, com- 
modities and ideas from nation to na- 
tion, is making for better relations 
between the peoples of the earth. 

The wonder of our times is that the 
whole outlook upon man, the entire 
attitude toward life, changes uncon- 
sciously in a day. When we recall the 
world-thought in which we ourselves 
were living only fifteen years ago, do 
we not seem new beings, or to be living 
in a new world? As an instance, the 
word “internationalism” which is now 
everywhere being used, was seldom 
heard in its wide, modern sense a dec- 
ade or two ago. Today “international” 
is one of the commonest words on our 
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lips, a leading word in our newspa- 
pers, and all of our great congresses 
are international. 

But there is a far more striking 
illustration of this meteor-like rate of 
evolution and almost miraculous trans- 
formation of the thought habits of 
years. I refer to the sudden lifting of 
the people from national consciousness 
into world consciousness. Is there any- 
thing more startling than this—that we 
who were yesterday thinking in terms 
of the nation are today thinking in 
terms of the world? ... 

It is the splendid privilege of Rotary 
International not only to take part, but 
to take a leading part, in this great 
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internationalized-world movemer 4; 
the twentieth century. To be so | ke, 
with the great causes which are | oly. 
ing a new social order is a pri: leg; 
rare in the annals of history. As .y, 
it is one which gives a new inspir »tioy 
to our efforts to increase the me? hey. 
ship of our clubs, to make them °;y\y 
representative, and to inspire | yem 
with the true spirit of world fi 
ship. Rotary fellowship makes f; 
and friends won’t fight. In thé 
guage of prophecy, “They shall bea: 
their swords into plowshares and thei: 
spears into pruning hooks. Natio; 
shall not lift up sword against nati: 
neither shall they learn war any mor 


Administrative Continuity 


By HARRY S. FISH, Director, Rotary International 


constituted guardians, let Rotary 


GS ‘const we, as the friends and self- 


continue to spread into various 
cities and towns of various countries, 
in some places slowly, in others rapidly, 
without a great deal of guidance or 
direction and with a complacent feel- 
ing that the only requirement is to 
accomplish the organization of clubs 
and persuade men to call themselves 
Rotarians and wear the insignia? And 
secondly, shall we consider the present 
statements of objects, ethics, procedure, 
program, etc., as good enough and re- 
quiring no perfection, assuming that 
what was originated and developed in 
one country needs no alteration for or 
adaptation to other countries, or to 
changing conditions in the country of 
its origin? And thirdly, shall we let 
the organization known as Rotary In- 
ternational go the way of most other 
organizations, become institutional, de- 
velop sects, schisms, factions, and 
gradually settle into a slow, disinte- 
grating or shrinking institution which 
has a glorious past of golden promise 
with a little actual achievement of 
lasting character? 

If this be our vision, this our stunted 
ambition for the young Lochinvar, who 
presumably was bora to bring peace on 
earth, good will to men, then our 
friends the enemy are correct in their 
conclusions and Rotary will experience 
a slow and painless death. An ounce 
of prevention, however, is worth a 
pound of faith cure. Since this quasi- 
medical group is now gathered as in- 
ternists, primarily for the purpose of 
establishing those preventive measures 
calculated to protect Rotary from cer- 
tain predatory diseases which are li- 
able to beset his way, our clinical task 
consists of the development of a vac- 
cine, sufficiently virile to establish re- 
sistance to these insidious maladies. 























The chief ingredient of this protective 
remedy is Opportunity which has been 
propagated in a culture composed of 
equal parts of Good Business Practice 
and Sound Administration. By its use 
Rotary can (1) proceed quickly, yet 
with due caution, into every city and 
town in the civilized world and while 
doing so, a proper study can be made 
of the real significance of the objects, 
ethics, policies and procedure in order 
to perfect them and develop ways and 
means of adapting them to the mentali- 
ties and customs of different peoples 
in various parts of the world. (2) 
This vaccine will permit a proper ex- 
position of the meaning of the Rotary 
Ideal of Service which will be under- 
stood by and become an inspiration to 
people of all countries and all classes 
and eventually bring about an era of 
international understanding, good will, 
and peace, which represents the fond 
longing of all mankind. (3) This 
elixir of life will permit the adminis- 
tration of the organization known as 


Rotary International so that it will | 
an outstanding example of the possi- 
bility of a successfully working, result 
getting, democratic, world-wide cooper- 
ation of like-minded men, beneficial t 
individuals, communities, nations, and 
humanity in general and one which wi! 
be a living force for all time. 

Rotary has reached the crossroad 
and a road is supposed to lead some- 
where. It is a means to an objective. 
If it stops short we call it a blind alley. 
If it is a smooth road for a certain 
distance and then becomes a quagmire, 
we are tempted to detour. If the road 
becomes indistinct and blends with the 
prairie, we lose it and wander off in 
another direction. A continuous road, 
a continuous good road is what 
needed. 

Rotary has a great objective. For 
convenience, it has been divided into 
Six Objects. It contemplates the de- 
velopment of a common ideal of service 
among all men. Sometimes we call it 
the Rotary idea of service and it con- 
templates uniting all men in this com- 
mon ideal and it contemplates bringing 
about as a result, understanding and 
good will and international peace. To 
reach our great objective we must have 
a good road—we must have a continu- 
ous road. 

It is only through the use of allo- 
pathic doses of good business practice 
and sound administration that a pro- 
gram will be developed for Rotary clubs 
and Rotarians which will be one con- 
tinuous road, stretching down through 
all time. We want a road to the peace 
of the world which can be traveled in 
comfort, safety and speed. Such 4 
road will be the program of Rotary 
International provided it be built on 
some degree of continuity in our or- 
ganization. We do not wish to destroy 
the democratic spirit of Rotary, nor 
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e wish to destroy the splendid idea 
tation in office, but a great many 

think that for such a far- 
organization as Rotary has be- 
we are perhaps leaning over 
ward a trifle in our efforts to be 


e 


cratic. 

fas the time not arrived to give 
serious thought to greater conti- 
vof action? Will it soon be feasible 
ect certain directors to take office 
June and a like number to assume 
r duties the following January. By 
; plan there would be no radical up- 
ival of the International Board as 
obtains at the close of each con- 
ntion, continuity of action would be 
ured for important Board Commit- 
s, especially the finance and election 
¢ club committees, and the huge task 
u now place on the directors would 

greatly simplified. 
| wonder if, as President Adams has 
just said, this were a commercial or 
ndustrial organization representing 
2.390 agencies in 35 countries of the 


world with 120,000 employees, what 
would be the administration? Would 


t not be based on the soundness of 
business practice in order that this 
great corporation could continue to 
serve its proper purpose? 
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Should we not discard the hit-and- 
miss policy which has obtained up to 
the present time in the building of our 
programs and provide safe and sane 
programs which have been studied and 
perfected for two or three years before 
their presentation to the Rotary clubs 
of the world? 

Should not the chairmen of Interna- 
tional Committees be chosen from the 
personnel of the preceding year in 
order to assure better continuity of 
action? 

Do not the same questions enum- 
erated above apply with equal force to 
the administration of club units, if the 
permanent highway is to be estab- 
lished? 

The advantages which Rotary has 
derived from the continuous efficient 
service of the International Secretary 
outweighs any argument that could be 
raised for change in this important 
office each year, nor would any sane 
business man give thought to discharg- 
ing his entire office force annually and 
supplanting them with a new group. 

Does not good business demand that 
early consideration be given to the se- 
lection of an assistant to the Interna- 
tional Secretary, who might be consid- 
ered as resident vice-president? This 
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man should possess a rich experience in 
Rotary, as for example one who may 
have served as president of the organi- 
zation, and should not only share an 
equal responsibility with the Interna- 
tional Secretary but should devote a 
portion of his time in the special study 
of the constantly increasing problems 
which are presented to the Interna- 
tional Board for solution. 

Should not clubs give thought to the 
development of programs pertaining to 
community service which will embrace 
a period of years, in order that the 
enlistment of service of the membership 
be encouraged by the adoption of a 
definite objective? This plan would 
stimulate a continuity of service on the 
part of certain Rotarians who have be- 
come self-satisfied and indifferent after 
completing some term of office in the 
local club. Too many men settle into 
a groove after completing intensive 
service in Office, apparently being in 
fluenced by the thought that they have 
played their part, and no further serv- 
ice is required. The only difference 
between a groove and a grave is only 
a matter of distance and club execu- 
tives should give serious thought to the 
resuscitation of dead wood which can 
be found in all clubs. 


By HARRY H. ROGERS, President-Elect of Rotary International 


AS Rotary failed? Is Rotary 
H failing? Or is there anything 


seriously wrong with Rotary? 
If so, whose fault has it been? 

The Rotary idea is age old and God 
given. The emblem of Rotary is satis- 
factory; the motto of Rotary cannot 
be improved upon; the objects of Ro- 
tary are well stated, and the code of 
ethics is inspirational. We know of no 
better unit of organization than the 
totary club. It has worked so satis- 
factorily that many other organizations 
have been patterned after it, and it has 
stood the test for twenty years. 

Just recently, however, one club sur- 
rendered its charter and the long chain 
was finally broken. This particular 
club failed. Whose fault? Other clubs 
have been reported as functioning un- 
satisfactorily. Where is the fault? 

There has been such success sur- 
rounding the organization and proper 
functioning of Rotary clubs that we 
were all probably hoodwinked into the 
belief that Rotary had a certain charm 
and that there could be no such word 
as “failure” in the dictionary of Rotary. 

It may be we grew careless. It may 
be somebody failed because somebody 
else neglected a responsibility. 

An analysis of Rotary by its friends, 


with the intention and purpose of fixing 
further 
disintegration and future mistakes, if 
not welcomed, should be tolerated for 


responsibility and preventing 


the common good. 
If there is a weakness or threatened 


trouble in Rotary it is with the club, 


composed as it is of individual Rotari- 

















Rotary Needs More Than Oratory 


ans. If the club fails, it is because its 
members have not been sold on Rotary. 
Where is the responsibility for this 
failure? If a new club, it is probably 
the fault of the district governor or his 
special representative, and inasmuch as 
the district governor is responsible di- 
rectly for the organization of new 
clubs, he must assume the blame for 
failure, because the special representa- 
tive is his appointee or is acting with 
his consent. The survey must be ap- 
proved by him, and the applicaticn for 
the charter should be recommended by 
him. 

Before an application is sent to the 
Secretary’s office, all of the members 
composing the charter list should know 
the purpose and program of a Rotary 
club; should realize the importance of 
certain rules and regulations, and, 
above all, should be heartily in sympa- 
thy with the organization of the club. 
It now appears certain that no club 
should be organized against the best 
judgment of the members comprising 
the charter list. Trouble will ensue, 
and the cause will properly be laid at 
the door of the special representative 
and the district governor. It is better 
to wait a while and let the community 
really demand a club after a period of 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Some family Parties 


Luge delegations and 
many interesting’ side 
features lend color and 
charm to the convention , 


Below you see a small group from the 
Texas delegation. If the picture were in 
colors, all the hat and arm bands would 
flash out in orange and white. It was one 

















* of the biggest and most enthusiastic dele- 

















The Wichita (Kansas) Quartette 
has appeared at many conventions. 
Left to right: Harry W. Stanley, 
Clifford V. Hunt, Harrison W. AIl- 
bright, and Merle K. Bennett. 


Lou Hellborn was _ the 
man behind the scenes at 
the pageant. Under his 
direction the big show 
went on without a single 
full-dress rehearsal. 





gations present. 





















































At Left—A picture of the 
Denver University stadium 
showing the crowd assem- 
bled for the pageant. The 
half of the stadium shown 
will seat 25,000 people—but 
hundreds were unable to get 
in for this show. After the 
fireworks flashed “good- 
night” it took only fourteen 
minutes for the stands to be 
emptied. There were 1,650 
in the cast. 
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Princess Mountain 
Fawn of the Black- 
feet has evidently been 
collecting a tribute to her 
youth and grace. One 
might suspect that it 
didn’t come from her 
own subjects either. Al- 
though the tribe thinks 
quite highly of its prin- 
cess, the chiefs do not 
usually “say it with flow- 


ers.” 
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Above—Here we have 
some of the Blackfoot 
bucks and their inter- 
preter with Charlie 
White (left), Immedi- 
ate Past President of 
RIB, and Marcel 
Franck (right), Dis- 
trict Governor for 
France. Quite a peace- 
ful meeting — despite 
all the war bonnets. 


At Left The Rotary 
Club of Buffalo, N. Y., 
brought along the Larkin 
girls band to liven things 
up a bit. They did it 
quite well, both with mu- 
sic and with colorful uni- 
forms. 
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“Under the spreading”—no, these are “hats.” They adorn the brows of the delegation from 
Clayton, New Mexico. Please note the tassels on these shades, also that there are both the 
cavalry and the infantry styles of wearing the chin straps. 
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Developing the Individual in Community Service 


By S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, Chairman of Boys Work Committee 


ASED upon the experience of 
B former committees, there has 
been progress in every program 

we have suggested, but in this running 
account time will not permit us to pre- 
sent more than a bird’s- 
eye view of the accom- 
plishments. The _ back- 
to-school campaigns 
have been wide- 
spread than ever, and 
because Successful busi- 
ness men took time to 
counsel with ambitious 
school boys, thousands 
of young men will attend 
school and college next 
year who otherwise 
would have lost the ben- 
efits of higher educa- 
tion. The importance of 
vocational training has 
been stressed, and under 
the leadership and enthusiasm 
parted by Rotary many schools have 


more 


im- 


been induced to install elementary 
courses in the manual arts. Your 
committee has felt that often too 


much stress is placed upon the excep- 
tional boy, with the result that the 
large proportion of boys who are tem- 
peramentally and _ physically better 
suited to the trades are ignored or not 
given the opportunity for the practical 
instruction they deserve. Closer co-op- 
eration between school authorities and 
parents has been encouraged and fos- 
tered, and in many communities lasting 
results accomplished. Though not spec- 
tacular, the most worth-while accom- 
plishment of the year has undoubtedly 
been the fine contacts of the individual 
Rotarians with the boys themselves. It 
has been our ambition this year to in- 
terest the individual Rotarian rather 
than merely the local boys work com- 
mittee, believing that by so doing new 
joy and comfort would be brought into 
the lives of many men who would thus 
experience the appeal of boyhood and 
that the effectiveness of Rotary’s work 
for boys would be increased. 

If there be those who seek the spec- 
tacular in boys work, we point with 
justifiable pride to the results of boys’ 
week throughout the nation this year. 
The count is not yet complete, but we 
are convinced that this week was cele- 
brated in more than 2,500 towns and 
cities—many of which do not possess 
Rotary clubs. When you can check up 








heart-throbs, measure enthusiasm and 
inspirations, or count the diamonds in 
the starry sky, you can reduce to sta- 
tistical numbers the results of Boys’ 
Week. We do not know that reports 
from cities where it has 
been observed are in 
themselves preof of the 
wonderful influence of 
this week for boys, and 
that in the few commu- 
nities in which it was 
not held this year, citi- 
zens, the public press, 
and leaders of thought 
are asking “Why” and 
demanding that next 
year the movement be 
carried out in conform- 
ity with the rest of the 
nation. 

Your committee can 
report that Rotary Clubs 
everywhere are carrying out the Inter- 
national program enthusiastically. We 
appreciate it, and we want you to know 
that the program we suggest does not 
comprise the individual opinions of 
members of the committee, but rather 
is it the result of a careful survey of 
the programs that have been found 
helpful around the world, and only 
after members of the committee and 
their advisers have studied, surveyed, 
and personally visited hundreds of com- 
munities. Too much praise cannot be 
given the members who compose this 
committee for their unselfish and valu- 
able counsel and advice throughout the 
PORT... «+ 

In conclusion, let us urge that you 
find your place in Rotary Boys Work, 
as a definite part of the Rotary club 
program. Do not over-stress it. Let 
it take its proper place with business 
methods, Rotary education, and other 
worthwhile Rotary fundamentals. You 
are almost certain to catch something 
of the joyful enthusiasm, something of 
the inspiration which each of the mem- 
bers of the committee has received as 
we have thought in terms of boys, 
worked with boys, and given gladly of 
our time and energy that Rotary and 
the world might be made a little bet- 
ter because we are building for those 
who are to take our places in the days 
not so far ahead... . 

It is now my pleasure to introduce 
to you Rotarians from various parts of 
the world outside of America who are 


going to bring you in a brief foy 
minutes a glimpse of Rotary ko, 
Work in their respective countrie 


NEW ZEALAND 

By Harry Amos, of Auckland 
\ E have found that the chief work 
that the sixteen Rotary clubs 0; 
New Zealand can do with regard ; 
boys work is in fathering the variou: 
boys’ organizations and in visiting 1 
various boys’ orphanages and institu 
tions. The Rotary clubs throughou: 
New Zealand do this regularly. \\; 
visit all the Boy Scouts regularly, a: 
least once a month. We get in tou 

with the Scoutmasters and find out 
there is anything that they want. \\ 
let them know that they have the syn 
pathy and the interest of all the Ro- 
tarians. In that way we assist then 
in the good work that they are doing 
In connection with other boys’ or- 
ganizations, schools and so on, we get 
in touch with the teachers. 
number of the clubs have invited th 


primary teachers andthe secondary 
teachers to attend the $rdinary weekly 


luncheons so that we @n find out fron 
them some of their problems. 

I do not think that Rotary club 
could do a better work than keep 1: 
close touch with the teachers of 


primary and secondary schools, because 


the teachers require all the assistance: 


that they can possibly receive from the 


business and professional men. 

I might mention one or two specia 
things that the various clubs in Ne 
Zealand are doing. 


in the world has an 
delinquent boys known as the Bostor 
institution. 
its that 

week. 
and do their best to cheer up the boy: 


institution regularly ea 


When the boys leave these institutions 
in hand, _!ook 
after them and see that they get a nev 
They are doing exce! en‘ 


Rotarians take them 


start in life. 
work. 


In Wellington at the present tim 
they are helping to erect and furnis) 
A Karitane hos 
pital is simply for the purpose 0! 


a Karitane hospital. 


training mothers in mothercraft 
and in seeing that our babies are p 
erly cared for, maintained, fed, 
clothed. 


These Karitane hospitals have be«! 





Quite a 





In the south of 
New Zealand the most southerly club 
institution for 


The Invercargill club vis 


They arrange concert parties 


| 
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sult of the work of a great man, 
‘ing, who is known not only in New 
id but in England and America 
e work he has done. The death 
ind mortality among the infants 
esult of the work that is being 
along that line is the lowest in 
orld. 
Auckland at the present time, the 
ians are assisting to raise money 
ler to erect another building for 
blind of New Zealand. I am men- 
ng this because they have thought 
rather a good means of collecting 
ey. We all know that it is not the 
ince of the Rotary club to collect 
ney, but sometimes we have to do it 
there doesn’t happen to be another 
ganization that can do it. In this 
ise there was not. The Auckland 
Rotary club got out a list, gave every 
member of the club a list. They asked 
ermission to address the employees 
nstead of asking for a big check. This 
vas given. They addressed the em- 
ployees, and as a result they have col- 
lected a sum of 6,000 pounds, about 
$30,000, in small contributions of three 
pence or five cents weekly that these 
employees have undertaken to give for 
one year, at the rate of five cents a 
Wwe ek. 
MEXICO 


By GUILLERMO CARV ALLO, 
of Vera Cruz 

ge Chihuahua to Yucatan there 

are now more than six hundred 
men engaged in Rotary work for chil- 
dren; men who, though all their time 
is taken up in commercial and profes- 
sional business, make no objection to 
sacrificing themselves for the benefit 
of boys and young men who will con- 
tinue in a few years the work we are 
now doing. We have little patience 
with those men who do not understand 
or do not like to understand that the 
future of Mexico is based on the edu- 
cation of children, on their good health, 
n the purity of their sentiments as 
human beings, as citizens, as a very 
nteresting part of society. . . 

The education of children, their phy- 
sical and mental improvement is one of 
the most important problems in Mexico. 
It certainly calls for patience, sacrifice, 
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intelligence, and modesty on our part; 
we are contributing from the bottom of 
our hearts; we are putting forth our 


best efforts in order that the -welfare 
of children may be a positive and a 
real fact in Mexico. 


You may well ask what we are do- 
ing to accomplish our duties as 
rians. I can assure you that we are 
proud of what has already been accom- 
plished. We have erected playgrounds 
in several towns. We have carried 
food and medicines to hospitals and 
charity houses for ill boys. We have 
been engaged in training boys for the 
struggle for life. We have organized 
Boy Scout corps in which 
the boys receive advice 
and teachings: love of 
our mother land; the 
protection of women and 
old people; the practice 
of good customs; the ab- 
horrence of vice; the ex- 


Rota- 


altation of virtue. Our 
Boy Scouts already 
know how to conduct 


themselves in society; 
they are respectful to 
the poor, to the weak 
and courteous to the 
rich, to the strong, with 
the highest dignity. 
They know what friend- 
ship means, and what nations are ex- 
pecting from its tendency to shorten 
distances, to approach hearts, to unify 
thoughts, to create a spirit of brother- 
hood. 

We have just celebrated the Boys’ 
Week with splendid results and have 
had the uncommon cooperation of fed- 
eral, state and city governments, and 
we are now near to organize the fourth 
Healthy Boy Contest, and have the 
pleasure to say that there are almost 
no ill children in some communities 
owing to the good disposition of par- 
ents to follow the advice of Rotary at 
the time of a contest as to the manner 
of taking care of babies. 

I think this states clearly and dis- 
tinctly our conduct as Rotarians. If 
I have mentioned many things about 
ourselves I assure you that it has not 
been my intention to appear before you 





FRANKLIN SQUARE 


(Hobart, Tasmania) 


HERE is a peaceful garden in the town 

Where old-time flowers sweetly raise their heads; 
And as the paths I wander up and down, 
I love to linger by the many beds 


Of phlox, of wall-flowers, and gay columbine, 


Forget-me-nots, sweet lavender and thyme. 
The pulsing humming of the honey bee 


Drowns clang and shout of outer world for me. 


Though all surrounding are drab city walls, 
Here kindly nature to me softly calls. 

Se from the din and turmoil of the day 

A moment there I steal—and then away. 


—ReEG. COLLINS. 





as the representative of some groups 
of boosters, but simply with tl 
thought that “our duty done 


ENGLAND 
By CHARLES KINGSTON, of 


l ondon 


I want to greet you Americans with 
greetings from our country, and I offe 
you the handshake which is really 
heartfelt. 

I remember an occasion when | 


greeted some of your fellow-country 
men over eight years ago. It was on 
a very cold morning at 
I saw a convoy, the first convoy of the 
Ac EF. 


Liverpool when 


steamers coming in, and |] 
saw your boys on those 
steamers. It was one of 
the finest sights that it 
has ever been my lot to 
see when those splendid 
fellows came up on that 
cold spring morning. On 
that occasion I welcomed 
and greeted them as I 
greet you today. 

I cannot go back with 
out expressing the grati 
tude of all the British 
delegation to the 
derful community serv- 
ice of the 
the various towns which 
we have passed through. 


won 


Rotarians of 


In every case we were well entertained. 
Let me thank every one of you for the 
wonderful reception you have given the 
British delegation. 


JAPAN 
By REISUKE DANNO, of Tokyo 
Japan is the youngest Rotary or 
ganization, but it spirit of 
Rotary which is not so different from 
your 


has a 


own. It 
We 
all nations of 


exists in every human 


relation. must all do our best in 


the world to promote 
brotherhood, to serve our fellow-man. 


The idea of Rotary is “Service above 


Self.” We interpret the motto of Ro- 
tary in performing service. Keep in 
mind the matters of self-respect, re- 
gard for and service to our brother 
man. 








Founder 


The Story of a Man 
and a Movement 


By 
Paul P. Harris, 
LL. Pitas 


Founder of the First Rotary C'ub and Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Rotary International 


HERE reason what- 
ever for the selection of Chi- 
cago as the field of endeavor 
except its reputation for so- 

cial unrest; rather a flimsy reason 

for the selection of a city in which to 

Yes, there must have been some 

Paul obtained a license 


was no 


live. 
romance left. 


to practice law and rented desk and 
room in an office; soon he rented a 
small suite of offices in an obscure 


building, sub-letting the other offices, 
at a figure which made his own office 
practically free. He uniformly over- 
estimated his prospective income and 
under-estimated his prospective outgo. 
He was frequently surprised at times 
to learn how small an income a man 
could have and still retain his standing 
as a lawyer in a great city. But he 
was one of many. One of his 
ciates, Lewis Dalton, a graduate of an 
Indiana university, had learned a good 
deal hard times in Chicago 
and he Paul valuable 
pointers; for instance, he introduced 
him to a place down a half-flight of 
stairs on Fifth Avenue which Lew had 
“Hell’s Half 


recommendation 


asso- 


about 


gave 


many 


named 
chief 


appropriately 
Kitchen.” Its 
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This photograph of Paul P. Harris and the message of greetings from him, was 

transmitted by wire to the Rotary Club of New York City, upon the occasion of the 

twenty-first anniversary of the founding of Rotary. The message reads: “To my 

New York friends, greetings. As the heroic figure in your harbor interprets liberty 

to future American citizens, even so may Rotary interpret ‘Brotherhood of Man’ to 
all the world. Sincerely, Paul Harris.” 


The year 1896 was 
financial depression throughout 
United States, and particularly 


lay in the fact that it dispensed a 
“stack of wheats” with syrup for the 
modest sum of a nickel. It was a 
wonderful place to get breakfast. 

For a time, Lew slept nights in a 
livery stable on a bed which was occu- 
pied during the day by a hack driver. 
It was a splendid arrangement, and 
Lew would have made the livery stable 
his permanent home had he not hap- 
pened to leave his office early one after- 
noon to dress for a party and found 
that the driver had borrowed his Prince 
Albert coat to wear while driving the 
hearse at a funeral. 


+h 
il 


tion from overbuilding during 
World’s Fair. Half of the stores ¢ 
apartments in some parts of the cit 
were vacant. Dishonesty and corr 
tion were the order of the day. 
There was no special redlight 
trict in Chicago at the time. The « 
trict encompassed the whole city, es 
cially the loop, or down-town sect! 
The statement that conditions have b 
worse in Chicago during the last f 
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one of great 
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Chicago which was suffering the reac- 
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than ever be- 
has been fre- 
tly made. The 


yrs of such state- 
should have 
the Chicago of 


commer- 
conditions better 

: social conditions. 
re was an epidem- 
\f fraud during the 
1rs immediately 
eding the passage 
the bankruptcy law 
1898; and extend- 


‘or were 


for some years 
ereafter. The bank- 


iptey law did not af- 

‘t the volume of 
auds unless to in- 
ease it, but it af- 
fected the manner in 
lich they were con- 
icted and the way in 
ich defrauded cred- 
tors sought redress. 
There is no great loss without some 
gain. The epidemic of fraud 
made business for lawyers. The courts 
worked overtime issuing attachment 
and replevin writs. 

To the credit of the American people 
be it said that the perpetrators of com- 
mercial frauds were mostly foreigners; 
unfortunately they controlled many of 
the retail lines of trade. 

Incendiarism was one of the favor- 
ite methods of reaping where there had 
been no sowing; but the most popular 
method of procedure was through mak- 
ing purchases to the limit of all possi- 
ble credit and following up with a quick 
getaway during the course of the night. 

There were two great auction houses 
in the downtown district of Chicago to 
which large portions of the goods ob- 


small 


Photo: 


Walinger, Chicago. 

Harry LL. Ruggles of Chicago, who joined 
the original group at its second meeting, 
and who is responsible for the idea of 
singing in Rotary. 


in Chicago in 1905. 
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The original group of four business men who formed the first Rotary club 
Gustavus Loehr, mining business; Syl- 
vester Schiele, coal dealer; Hiram E. Shorey, merchant tailor; and Paul P 


Left to right 


Harris, attorney. 


tained by fraud eventually found their 
Way, in a _ great many instances, 
having been taken there direct. Huge 
moving-vans bearing no inscriptions or 
other marks of identification, would 
move at midnight into the alley in the 
rear of the store to be gutted and then 
before daylight they would proceed into 
another alley in the rear of an auction 
house within the capacious walls of 
which the night’s booty would soon be 
engulfed. 

Credit men of 
gan to develop an 
the detection of fraudulent intent. If 
a prospective buyer sought to buy 
goods of too high class for the demands 
of the trade of the locality in which 
they were ostensibly to be sold, if he 
sought to buy in unjustifiable quan- 
tities or if there were other suspicious 
circumstances, acceptance of the order 
would be refused. 

Not infrequently, the circumstance 
of suspicion would not come to light 
until after the sale and delivery of the 
goods and in such instances, the prac- 
tice was to summon a lawyer who 
would sue out a replevin or attachment 


be- 


uncanny sense in 


wholesale houses 


writ on giving of adequate bond, and 
accompany the deputy sheriff, or con- 
stable to the seat of trouble. If the 
proprietor refused to surrender the 
goods, they would be forcibly retaken 


and returned to the shelves of their 
former owner. Sometimes the de- 
fendant would seriously contest the 


suit at law and if successful, sue on 
the bond, but such instances were rare; 
the suspicions were generally justified 
and the malefactor was willing to call 
quits rather than submit his case to 
judge or jury, who, on account of the 
prevalence of this form of mis- 
demeanor, were likely to prove to be 
uncomfortably wise. 
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Occasionally officers 


and lawyers would 


meet with armed re- 


sistance when at- 


tempting to levy, but 


resistance was seldom 
successful. Plate 
glass windows ere 
frequently shattered 
in making entrance 


kicked in, and 


barricades br 


doors 


down by th 
armed with legal au 
thority. 

The passage of the 
federal 


law 


bankruptcy 
rendered it un 
necessary for the per 
petrators of commer- 
frauds to termi- 
nate They 
employed lawyers 
skilled in bankruptcy 
practice, remained in 


cial 


residence. 


their happy homes 
and defied their cred- 
The spirit of “He profits most 
best” 


its absence and “Get while the getting 


itors. 


who serves was conspicuous in 
is good” was the slogan of the day. 
During the early years of his pra 
tice, Paul was a member of a co-part- 
nership consisting of himself, Elroy N 
Clark, a graduate of the University of 
Vermont and 
and Lewis S. 
dissolved on 
who accepted an 
States Senator Wilcott’s firm in Denver 


Georgetown University, 
Dalton, but the firm was 
the departure of Clark, 


+ 


opening in United 


of which he subsequently became one 
Dalton lost his life in 
a blizzard while on an expedition into 

the 
two later. 


of the partners. 


mountains of Colorado a year 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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Walinger, Chicago. 

Cecil B. Harris of Chicago—Paul’s brother 
who is Assistant Secretary at Rotary 

Headquarters, in charge of Extension Work 

in the United States and Canada. 
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Another Milestone Passed 


FEW weeks ago nearly 9,000 of us assembled in 
““ Denver, in the midst of the Rocky Mountains. We 
found there what we took there. We left there what 
we took there and we brought away with us both that 
which we found there and that which we took there— 
friendship, ideals, and inspiration. 


The Denver and other Colorado Rotarians were very 
much on the job of making all the visitors feel at home. 
Don Adams presided over the Convention in the charm- 
ing and tactful way in which he does everything. 
Harry Rogers was elected President in an outburst of 
good fellowship, moved and secorided by Arthur Sapp 
and Tom Davis. 


For the old-timers it was another glittering star 
added to the constellation of Rotary Conventions and 
to the first-timers—a planet of dazzling power. The 
Denver Convention will forever shine with undimmed 
brilliance, except for the passage of time, which dulls 
the recollection. 


Rotary Takes No Vacations 


OME time during last March a Rotary “travel club” 

was formed on board the “S. S. Reliance.” It was 
found that twenty-two Rotarians representing as many 
clubs were on this West Indies cruise, and that only 
one classification was duplicated—or partly so, be- 
cause one of the lawyers was a patent lawyer. 


As usual in such cases meetings were held, infor- 
mation was exchanged, and songs were sung as the 
members sat around the table. It was felt, however, 
that even a temporary Rotary travel club should do 
something more—should get the spirit as well as the 
form. So a fund was started to which each member 
contributed, and wherever the “S. S. Reliance” docked 
the members of this travel club made it a point to 
visit the local Rotary club, meet the officers, and see if 
part of the fund could not be used to further some 
project of the local Rotarians. At Santiago, Cuba, it 
was found that the local club was interested in crippled 
children. Accordingly the president of Santiago Rotary 
received a letter from the “travel club” and a draft 
on a New York bank for $101.70. There was no splut- 
ter of publicity about the affair, just an exchange of 
letters between officers, and later, a vote of thanks 
from the Cuban club. 

But as newspaper men say, there is always the story 
behind the one that gets into print. In this case what 
appeared was the story of twenty-two men who met 
by chance and carried on with the work of one organ- 
ization to which they all belonged. What did not 
appear was at once a story and a moral—men need 
vacations—and often take them. The spirit of Rotary 
does not—and could not. 


The Greatest Problem 


\ ISE men of all nations are constantly engaged in 

examining some angle of this problem, but the 
problem as a whole has been frequently propounded 
and never answered. Whether an answer is possible 
is hard to say. But apparently the greatest problem 
that humanity will ever have to grapple with is: How 
many people can the earth support, and how are we 
to keep the world’s population at that figure? 

Sooner or later that question will have to be 
answered, though we cannot say when. We have still 
to discover how much food can possibly be raised on 
a given area in an average climate. However, we 
know that there must be a limit to the fertility of 
soils. Chemical reactions can be speeded up but 
eventually some of the elements will have to be re- 
placed by nature’s lengthy process unless man can find 
a better way. So far man has survived by always 
keeping one jump ahead of nature, by adapting natural 
processes to his own advantage. How long can he keep 
it up? Will his ingenuity keep him going until the 
earth collides with some wandering star? Will he have 
learned by then how to escape to some other planet 
before the collision? 

Probably man is lucky that he has not yet had to 
work out his problem. The process would be some- 
thing like signing one’s own death warrant, because 
we cannot remain static. The time is not far distant 
when a reasonably careful man may expect to live out 
his century. But though we live longer and do more 
things in the same time, we cannot alter Time itself. 
Hence all humanity is the servant of destiny and it is 
for ourselves to say whether we shall enjoy the service 


or not. We can postpone, but we cannot avoid, the 
issue. We can also play the game according to the 
rules. 


However many men we manage to maintain per 
square mile, let us hope that the last population—if 
there is a last—will not try to crib at its examination. 


Politics in America 


VARIoUS organizations in the United States have 

united to arouse American men and women and 
children to the performance of their duties as citi- 
zens. September 21st is the date set for a nation- 
wide drive for better citizenship, to get out the vote, 
to stimulate participation in politics, and to emphasize 
the two-party plan. Many of the evils of the day 
are ascribed to the negligence of the individual voter. 
Crime and graft and hypocrisy are to be done away 
with and a sense of public order and decency re- 
stored. This work is to be initiated by a series of 
public meetings in 2 thousand cities and towns. This 
is certainly a worthy and commendable undertaking. 
Undoubtedly, thousands of Rotarians will be found 
lending a helpful hand. 
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“Weaving the Fabric of Peace” 


A Rotarian takes exception to the article with this title which 
appeared in the June issue of this magazine 


By T. DANFORTH BOARDMAN 


are found some _ admirable 

thoughts on “Practical Ideal- 
ism.” Here in a few words is set 
forth one of the fundamental principles 
—in fact, the fundamental principle of 
Rotary, “Service.” And the Editor 
states that this “golden rule of service 
is practical idealism.” 


And in the same issue appears an 
article by Richard Washburn Child, 
“Weaving the Fabric of Peace,’’ which 
the writer opens with the splendid 
thought that “the broad highway to 
world peace is the road of ‘Rotary 
International’.” The sixth object of 
Rotary, perhaps the most needed of all 
the purposes of Rotary, is the most far- 
reaching in its world-wide “practical 
idealism.” 

But under this resounding title, 
“Weaving the Fabric of Peace,” is set 
forth an argument designed to rip and 
destroy that fabric of peace which a 
war-weary world is striving to weave; 
here are set down thoughts so at va- 
riance with the sixth object of Rotary, 
so at variance with the alleged purpose 
of the article itself that the argument 
seems to me to become in fact an 
attack upon the international ideals of 
Rotary. 

At the outset let me state that my 
purpose is not to submit an argument 
in favor of the United States joining 
the League of Nations. On that ques- 
tion I hold a fixed opinion, but I recog- 
nize an honest point of view in oppo- 
sition. Criticism is inevitable, but this 
question is entirely. apart from parti- 
sanship—(I happen to belong to the 
party with which Mr. Child is affiliat- 
ed). However, I submit that one can 
be sincerely opposed to America’s affil- 
iation and yet fair in one’s attitude 
toward the League of Nations. Let us 
look straight and think straight. 

The burden of Mr. Child’s argument 
is that the League has a dual person- 
ality; “that rolled up in one League, 
there are two Leagues,” one political 
and the other social; “the Master 
League and the Servant League.” A 
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Letters discussing questions of spe- 
cial interest to Rotarians are invited 
by the Editors and as many as pos- 
sible will be printed each month. 


Since these letters represent the per- 
sonal opinions of the writers, the Edi- 
tors and Publishers are not responsible 
for statements made. 








thorough study of the history and ac- 
tivities of the League will convince the 
impartial mind that these two aspects 
of League effort are directed toward 
the same goal, peace and human wel- 
fare. What Mr. Child fails to realize 
is that each of these aspects of League 
activities. contributes greatly to the 
successful accomplishment of the other. 
Mr. Child outlines briefly a few of the 
many excellent works of the League for 
humanitarian, moral, and economic 
purposes. These accomplishments are 
splendid; but how far could the League 
be successful in such works if the 
peoples of the world had been left by 
the Treaty of Paris without the hope 
of building up a structure of co-opera- 
tion for peace, an organization through 
which the will to peace might function 
to neutralize and ultimately supplant 
the hatreds and suspicions and fears 
which would render futile all efforts 
for such social and economic co-opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Child makes the error which is 
so common of assuming that an effort 
was made at Paris “to make a new 
world on paper.” An effort was truly 
made to make a new world through 
this same fact of co-operation in the 
works of peace—of financial reconstruc- 
tion, of world sanitation, of relief meas- 
ures in emergency and international 
intellectual exchange. But those who 
framed the covenant did not shut their 
eyes to the practical facts of world 
relations; the “impractical idealism” 
which Mr. Child deplores was practical 
enough to know that an association or 
League of Nations united in effort for 


humanitarian and moral uplift and 
economic betterment would be a frail 
structure indeed if the scheme of pre- 
war international relations, with its 
frictions and suspicions, persisted. And 
so they planned the “new world,” not 
on paper only but in the hearts and 
consciences and the minds of nations 
which should meet around the council 
table and there frankly and openly, in 
the eyes of the world, discuss the prob- 
lems of international relationships. 

The sad thing about this article is 
its oustanding and glaring misinforma- 
tion. What possible justification can 
there be for the use of such words as 
“a super-government endeavoring to 
act as a master with a mailed fist?” 
The old political controversy of six 
years ago brought out the claims of a 
super-government, but any fair oppo- 
nent of the League has abandoned that 
charge in the face of the facts and 
history of the past six years. It is 
known that the League cannot require 
any government to do its bidding unless 
such nation has threatened the peace 
of the world by aggressive war; the 
League has not the power to levy any 
tax or to guide the policy of any na- 
tion or to order out a single soldier. 
It is not a governement at all; it is 
merely an association of governments 
organized for purposes of co-operation, 
just as the Pan-American Union is no 
government. While it does imply ob- 
ligations upon its members, so does any 
other treaty. Where is evidence of a 
super-government in an_ institution 
which a few months ago could be 
blocked by a single nation, not one of 
the great powers—Brazil—when the 
balance of the member-nations were 
ready to elect Germany to membership 
and a seat on the Council. 

Is it fair to claim that “the business 
men and the financiers and not the 
statesmen of Europe have scored the 
victories of peace since the war,” if one 
is informed of the facts of Locarno, the 
greatest of the victories of peace? For 
here two ancient enemies, military na- 
tions both, have agreed for all time to 
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submit any and all disputes to a Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration or the World 
Court, a type of treaty which peace- 
loving America has not been willing to 
enter into in recent years. 

It is contrary to fact and to expe- 
rience to state that the League is dedi- 
cated to interference and is “manipu- 
lated and used by inevitable intrigue.” 
The League has no possible authority 
or purpose to meddle in the affairs of 
its members, except when called upon 
for conciliation or arbitration or at the 
suggestion of a member nation and 
through unanimous action of the Coun- 
cil to warn an aggressive state, if the 
peace of the world is threatened. And 
of what does such interference con- 
sist? Of an effort to bring the dis- 
putants under the spirit of conciliation 
and arbitration. Consider the years 
1914-18 and ask yourself if such inter- 
ference is worth while. 

Mr. Child is a bit inconsistent when 
he refers to the “good part of the 
League” as that part which undertakes 
good offices for nations “which come 
knocking at the door, asking for arbi- 
trational service.” And among “the 
needed functions the good part can per- 
form,” “it can furnish the machinery 
for voluntary arbitration.” That is 
exactly what the “bad part” of the 
League is doing. Did Austria, or Ger- 
many, or Russia in 1914 come to the 
Hague Tribunal asking for arbitration? 
Sir Edward Grey urged them to resort 
to conference and conciliation without 
effect. Did Italy ask for arbitration 
before turning her guns upon Corfu? 
Did Greece or Bulgaria come knocking 
at the door, while their troops were 
firing across the border? Nations 
rushing mobilization are not usually 
found knocking at the door and asking 
for arbitration. 

Mr. Child becomes wholly reckless 
with the well-known facts of recent 
history when he uses these words: 
“The policeman functions aimed at for- 
bidding war have failed miserably.” 
Space cannot be given here for a full 
record of seven wars or threatened 
wars checked by the League. The facts 
are available to all and are known to 
thousands of readers of that extraordi- 
nary statement; the fact of the Aaland 
Islands dispute between Finland and 
Sweden; the upper Silesia dispute be- 
tween Germany and Poland; the move- 
ment of troops in the Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute; the two Albanian boundary 
disputes; the part played by the League 
in the Greco-Italian dispute; the recent 
Greco-Bulgarian warfare which had 
actually commenced. How can we know 
what serious results might have grown 
out of their disputes adjusted by the 
League in their incipiency, such as the 
late difference between Great Britain 
and Turkey over Mosul? It is not 


claimed by any one that the world has 
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seen no warfare since the League came 
into existence; one should not demand 
or expect infallibility. Nor should fre- 
quent disputes in League circles be re- 
garded as evidence of weakness. Could 
any human gathering representing such 
diversity of interests and nationalities 
and with a background of prejudices 
and warfare be expected to encounter 
no rough-going? To one familiar with 
the history of the controversies within 
our original Thirteen States over the 
adoption of the Constitution, the life 
of the League of Nations should not 
appear seriously threatened by its 
differences. 

F course, it might have been ex- 

pected that the funeral knell of the 
League would be sounded; the usual 
mournful note of those who wish for 
the failure of the League is voiced in 
direful prediction of its death:—“The 
world, and you and I, have seen a 
great vision of political interna- 
tionalism start to crumble and explode 
in our expectant faces.” It is too bad 
that Mr. Child did not at least omit 
voicing his regrets over “a structure 
which is falling,” as expressed in the 
words “but no sincere and conscien- 
tious person whatever his partisanship 
can regard the collapse of a vision 
without a sense of sorrow,”’—‘‘Another 
hope of mankind has been betrayed”; 
and, again, “No one, more than I, can 
feel the tragedy of the disappointment 
and the cynicism with which the world 
must now regard the plight of the 
League. I do not want to emphasize 
the tragedy.” What tragedy is here 
referred to? The League of Nations 
is still functioning, is growing in in- 
fluence; the nations are more than 
ever looking to it as their sole bulwark 
against the old system of suspicions 
and fears and strife. A_ British 
statesman said recently, “One cannot 
imagine the world now without a 
League of Nations.” There is every 
reason to believe that in September 
Germany will be admitted to member- 
ship. This will greatly strengthen the 
structure. Perhaps one or more na- 
tions may resign from the League; 
this would be regrettable, but not fatal. 

Mr. Child believes that “the way to 
world peace is not to fear war.” “It 
is not to hold the thought of war.” 
It “is not by striving to tear war to 
pieces.” Evidently we are to forget 
war—to shut our eyes to the possi- 
bility of future wars. “The real way 
to world peace,” he says, “is by under- 
standing, by square dealing, by the 
overcoming of suspicion and distrust.” 
Here is in fact a splendid formula and 
it happens to be precisely the one the 
League is working under. Nothing has 
so tended to overcome suspicion and 
distrust as the practice of the past six 
years of the foreign ministers and pre- 
miers and other statesmen of the 
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various nations gathering around -}. 
same table in open conference 4 
under the light of the public opir 5» 
of the world, discussing the prob! » 
of international relations and brin; g 
to each a better understanding of ji. 
points of view of the others. An 
further eliminate distrust and 
picion, the practice of recording »»( 
publishing all treaties has been e(! 
tive. The United States, realizing ¢)- 
value of this practice, has lately volun- 
tarily offered to record with the League 
its own treaties. 

Mr. Child sees the threat of “inter- 
national impatience and _ intolerance 
We hear the murmur of cynicism and 
the clank of militarism over 
He recommends “turning our back upon 
the thought of war,” but is cautious 
enough to add “we must keep our de- 
fenses adequate.” Indeed we must, if 
the League is breaking as he predicts. 
For we of America are closer to the 
rest of the world than we were in 
1917. But “the clank of militarism 
over seas” should not shut our ears to 
the call of the League for the nations 
to gather in a conference for the 
limitation of land armament, in prep- 
aration for which the preliminary sur- 
vey by the Commission now in session 
is under way. 

Mr. Child states that the purpose he 
suggests “is not concerned in the old 
game of balance of power”; I submit 
that, if the League fails, the world 
must of necessity go back to that old 
system, the only other system it knows, 
of balance of power, of alliance of of- 
fensive and defensive and the suspi- 
cions and fears associated with it. 

Mr. Child says “let us follow the 
practical idealism of Rotary Interna- 
tional.” Let us indeed, for it is prac- 
tical idealism; and under its guidance 
Americans will not forget that more 
than a score of nations whose peoples 
are associated with us in Rotary Inter- 
national are sincerely and prayerfully 
striving through friendly co-operation, 
closely akin to Rotary ideals. to build 
for peace. The Rotary Inte national 
Association for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with its two hundred and more 
clubs, is today working in co-operation 
with the League of Nations Union of 
Great Britain, to encourage the League 
to give attention’ to a program of 
higher business standards and prac 
tices among all nations—something 
akin to Rotary’s busines methods pro- 
gram. However we Americans may 
feel on the subject of America’s part 
in world relations, let us as Rotarian; 


seas.” 


and as Americans show that spirit of 


honesty and of fair play which we 
claim is American; that spirit of hel) 
fulness expressed as the sixth objec’ 
which is Rotary. Let us “weave th 
fabric of peace,” but let us weave wit! 
a shuttle of accuracy. 
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Photo: Vandyck, Ltd., Melbourne. 


This group picture was taken at a civic reception given by the Lord Mayor of Melbourne and shows some of the leaders at the 

conference of Australian Rotary. Starting with the third man from the left of the second row we have Fred Birks, president of the 

Sydney club; Prof. W. A. Osborne, Special Commissioner; Bill McConnell, who represented R. I. B. I.; the Lord Mayor; Everett 

Hill, Past International President; and Alfred C. C. Holtz, president of Melbourne Rotary. In the front row, seated, fourth from 
left, is Walter A. Drummond, honorary secretary of the Melbourne club. 


Unknown Visitor 
Chimes In 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Recently Cap- 
py Smith, immediate past president of 
the local Rotary Club, turned over to 
his fellow-members a handsome gong 
bearing this inscription: 

“Presented to the Rotary Club of At- 
lantic City in appreciation of courtesies 
extended to visiting Rotarians.” 

The club does not know to whom it 
is indebted for this gift, but wishes to 
express its thanks through the medium 
of THE ROTARIAN. Nothing, the At- 
lantie City Rotarians declare, was fur- 
ther from their thoughts than a present 
when they entertained guests, but they 
admit that they get quite a thrill when 
the gong’s melodious chime is heard. 

Some clubs, of course, are more fa- 
vorably situated than others, so far as 
travel routes are concerned. But al- 
most every club has visitors at some 
of its meetings and can do a great deal 
to make Rotary a vital thing for them. 


Clinic Reveals Much Hope 
For Crippled Children 

SOMERSET, PA.— Clinical examina- 
tion of crippled children was recently 
held here under the auspices of the 
Rotary clubs of Somerset and Meyers- 
dale. Of the 136 children examined by 
orthopaedic surgeons from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh it was thought that 
all but six could be helped by treatment. 
A county organization has been formed 
with members from allied civic organi- 
zations to carry on the crippled chil- 
dren’s work. The ladies auxiliary of 
the local hospital provided refresh- 
ments for the hundreds of parents and 
friends who accompanied the children. 

At a similar clinic held in Lancaster 
one of the surgeons performed seven- 
teen operations in one day. About 
thirty-five patients were examined and 
there was considerable public interest in 
the work. It was the third such clinic 
held in Lancaster during the year. 


Bachelors Run Meeting: 
Benedicts Still Recalcitrant 

Nyack, N. Y.—Believed to be unique 
in Rotary history the “Single Men’s 
Meeting” of the local club afforded the 
bachelors a chance which they used 
promptly and effectively. All the 
single men sat at the speakers table 
and in three-minute speeches aimed a 
shower of friendly badinage at their 
married friends. Song and verse as 
well as prose were employed to tell the 
joys of liberty—and suitable “souv 
enirs” were passed to those whose 
wakeful nights are largely due to in- 
fantile howls. The title of the bach- 
elors’ speeches are significant; they 
read: “Still Waters Run Deep”; “I 
Learned About Women From Her”; 
“Why Telephone When Walking Is So 
Good?”; “Will the Shoe Last’; “Causes 
and Results of a Stay in the Nyack 
Hospital”; “Why Have a Nurse?”; 
“Girls I Have Wooed and Lost,” and 
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This picture was taken during a recent conference held at Zurich, Switzerland, for the furtherance of Rotary extension work in 


Europe. 


Left to right are (standing) Vivian Carter of London, England, Secretary of R. I. B. I.; Canon W. T. Elliott of Liverpool, 


England, and Felice Seghezza of Genoa, Italy, International Directors; Crawford McCullough of Fort William, Ontario, Past Inter 
national President; Donald A. Adams of New Haven, Connecticut, International Director; T. C. Thomsen of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Former Director; Hugo E. Prager past president of Zurich Rotary; Fred Warren Teele, Special Commissioner at Large; James 


Roth of Ventura, Cal., Special Representative. 


Sitting in the front row are Mmes. Teele, Adams, McCullough and Prager, with 


Marcel Franck of Paris, France, District Governor. 


“The Bachelor’s Trust—a Sequel to the 
Maiden’s Prayer.” 


Thoughtful Citizens 
Interested in Rotary 

HAMILTON, NEW ZEALAND.—At the 
request of the Assistant Head Masters 
Association of this city, the president 
of the local Rotary club gave an ad 
dress before that association explaining 
the aims and objects of Rotary. A 
similar request has since been received 
from the Women’s Thought League, 
and will also be complied with. A 
few months ago Hamilton Rotary col- 
lected $5,000 to further 


the work of 
the Plunket Society. 


600 Visit Boys 
At State Home 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—More than 600 
Rotarians of the 386th District and 


their ladies participated in the fifth an 
nual pilgrimage to Jamesburg. These 
trips to the State Home for Boys have 
become increasingly popular with both 
visitors and hosts as mutual interests 
have been discovered and strengthened. 
Every club in the district was repre- 
sented and Jimmy Orr, District Gov- 
ernor-Elect, was of those who 
profited by the enthusiasm of Rotarian 
John Montgomery of Red Bank, the 
The 


one 


pilgrimage leader of this year. 


boys decorated their buildings and 
grounds, got out a special edition of 
their own paper, and prepared and dis- 
tributed artistic programs. Athletic 
events were run off as scheduled and 
there were worth-while prizes for the 
winners. 

The pilgrimages started when Ro- 
tarians learned that many of the boys 
reelased from the State home had re- 
lapsed into bad habits because there 
was no friendly hand to give them sup- 
port. Co-operation between the Ro- 
tarians and the officials at the Home 
has materially reduced the percentage 
of such cases during the past five years. 


Get Many Suggestions On 
Handling Regular Meetings 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—One of the schemes 
tried out by the new administration of 
the local Rotary Club was to call a 
series of five meetings, and at each 
meeting have one-fifth of the member- 
ship present with the idea of getting 
suggestions or criticisms concerning the 
conduct of regular meetings. President 
Brownell received many suggestions. 
While it was impossible to use all of 
them the information and advice re- 
ceived was very helpful and the Pitts- 
burgh Club believes this plan might 
help other clubs. 


Stage Charter Meeting 
For Educational Value 


Kansas City, Mo.—Realizing that 
many Rotarians had never seen 
charter presentation the Governor of 
the 15th District induced his club to 
use its special Tuesday council meeting 
to reproduce such a meeting. The pro- 
gram proved both interesting and edu 
cational. It is thought that other larg 
clubs might find such a program useful 
for Rotary education. 


Honor Secretary 
For 13 Years Service 


STOCKTON, CAL. — The local Ro- 
tarians gave a surprise party for 
their secretary, Samuel C. Beane, who 
has held the post for thirteen years. 
The club had as its guests on this 
occasion, officials of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway, and Samuel C. Beane, Jr. 
The assistant traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific told what the secre- 
tary had done in railroad work; and 
Dr. Tully Knoles, president of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, expressed the admi- 
ration of the club for its secretary and 
on behalf of the 150 members pre- 
sented Sam with a handsome silver 
service. 

Secretary Sam is among the few 
secretaries having a _ long-distance 
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for Rotary club service; three 
secretaries who have similar 
rds being Walter L. Whiting, of 
land, Ore., who first tackled the job 
une, 1912; Thomas J. Goodlake, of 
ria, B. C., who began his secre- 
al duties in October, 1913; and 
ink W. Weedon of Syracuse, N. Y., 
hus been secretary of his club 
e November, 1912. 


song Leaders’ Contest 
Von by New Rochelle Man 

New York, N. Y.—The first annual 

ntest for Rotary song-leaders of the 
New York metropolitan district re- 

ilted as follows: The trophy cup was 
warded to Harold Forbes of New Ro- 
helle, consolation cups went to Arthur 
Witte of Yonkers and Arthur Manser 
f Summit. In the fall, President Pirie 
MacDonald and New York Rotarians 

ill journey to New Rochelle, there to 
resent a banner to the Rotary Club. 
This banner will stay in New Rochelle 
till the next contest—and perhaps 
ynger ! 

New York Rotary is also arranging 
for an exchange of speakers with Lon- 
ion. The addresses in this series will 
leal with the characteristics of the two 
nations, the trend of business on each 

de the Atlantic, and the aims of the 
respective Rotary clubs. On Dominion 
Day the Canadians in New York Ro- 
tary put on a special program, and the 
Americans joined heartily in the cele- 
ration. (See illustration on this page.) 


Prepare Scout Camp 
For Busy Season 

VANCOUVER, B. C. — Camp Byng, 
which was purchased last year with 
funds secured by a combined commit- 
tee of Rotarians and Scout executives, 
was named in 1923 when Lord Byng 
visited the camp and consented to the 
christening. The camp is a natural 
beauty spot about 25 miles northwest 
f Vancouver, comprises some 200 
acres, and is valued at around $10,000. 
This year it will be used for four dif- 
ferent camping periods, and prepara- 
tions are being made for permanent 
buildings and other improvements 
which will make it one of the best 
Scout camps in Canada. 


One Winner Helps 
The Next 

ATHOL, Mass.—When the Athol Ro- 
tary Club was organized one of the 
local jewelers bought a stock of Rotary 
pins, but there was no mad rush to 
his shop. Because of this the club hit 
mn the scheme of buying one pin, ar- 
ranging some sort of a contest, and 
awarding the pin to the winner—on 
condition that he purchased a similar 
pin for the prize of the next competi- 
tion. The contests have been repeated 
every week and have resulted in a lot 
of good-natured fun as well as keener 
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Canadians and Americans in New York Rotary joined heartily in the celebration of 


Dominion Day on July Ist. 


A special menu of Canadian products, a souvenir program, 


decorations featuring the maple leaves and winter sports of the north, voyageur songs, 
and the presentation of flags helped to make the meeting a particularly happy one 
This groups shows some of the chief participants (left to right) Edmund Burke, 
Canadian singer from the Metropolitan Opera Company; Pirie McDonald, president 
of New York Rotary, who presented the American flag to the Canadian Senator C. P 


B.A., L.L.D., the 


Beaubien, 


chief speaker; and Ray 


Knoeppel, former District 


Governor. 


competition. When every member has 
a pin, the last one to join will present 


a pin to the next new member. 


Ticket System 
Eliminates Lunch Cliques 
WELLINGTON, N. J.—The Rotary 
Club of Wellington plans to make sure 
of complete fraternising of members by 
introducing the system of numbered 
seats. When a Rotarian enters the 
dining hall he is given a numbered 
ticket and then finds the seat with the 
corresponding number. This should give 
him a new set of table companions at 
every lunch. As it is almost impossi- 
ble under such a system for a member 
and friend to get consecutive numbers, 


members bringing guests go to a spe- 
longest in the room. 
Wellington Rotarians recently gave 
$10,000 to a branch of the Plunket 
Society—an providing in- 
struction in mothercraft. 


Novel Place Cards 
At This Dinner 
DYERSBURG, TENN. 
his wife introduced some new features 
when they entertained the twenty-eight 
Dyersburg Rotarians at their home. 
The place cards around the horseshoe 
table were all emblematical. A small 
kit of tools directed the hardware man 
to his seat, the stork led a physician 
(Continued on page 71.) 


cial table—the 


association 


-John Reed and 
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Rotary and the Individual 


The Value of Service—( Continued from page 14) 


that old umbrella? You seem to be 
doing your work as if your life de- 
pended on it.” 

“I am doing my work the best I know 
how, for other men of my craft will 
follow me here, and I want them to 
find it easy to get work in this 
town.” a 

Sir Philip Sidney advised you to look 
in your own heart and write. Rotary 
calls on us to look in our hearts and 
live and serve, to not only know our- 
selves, to trust and believe in ourselves, 
but to know, trust and believe in the 
other fellow as well. 

It surely was not by accident that the 
Fourth Object of Rotary mentions the 
development of acquaintance as an op- 


portunity for service, for had it used 
the word friendship instead of acquain- 
tance, it would have restricted service 
materially. 


Now I believe in friendship. There 
are some who have formed this beauti- 
ful relationship permanently. History 
has a few outstanding instances of this 
perfect unison of hearts. But friend- 
ship as a rule is a scarce article, a brit- 
tle thing. The ancient Greeks had a 
saying that he who hath many friends 
lacketh a friend. Friendship has a 
narrow and selfish application. It takes 
only two congenial individuals to com- 
plete a perfect circle of friendship. 
Acquaintance presupposes friendliness, 





and I like the term friendliness be: 
than friendship. . . . 

The friendly man fills the unive 
with the shafts of eternal kindlin: 
Instinctively, spontaneously, he ser 
knowing that anything he does in 
timely and practical way is a ser 
and valuable. 

And after all, what could be a finer 
immortality than to have had a kindly 
influence on those about us. If there 
is anything divine about us at all, it 
must be this, for it deserves to live ar 
it will live throughout all eternity, 
when everything else that we have done 
or said, everything that we have been, 
lies buried and forgotten beneath the 
deep dust of the ages. 


Friendship in Action 


By FRED D. VAN AMBURGH, Publisher and Editor, “The Silent Partner,’ New York, N. Y. 


DO not believe that a Rotarian 
| should ever offer an excuse. I think 

he should do the best he can at any 
and all times, but I realize, friends, you 
are tired, and I am tired too, I am very 
tired. Just before leaving New York 
we moved. We moved from here over 
there, and it is twenty blocks from here 
over there, and before the van came to 
take away the things, I espied grand- 
father’s clock, that dear old clock that 
ticked so many years, and I almost 
reverently picked it up and carried it 
from here over there. On my way 
from here over there I met a fool. 
Everybody said this fellow was a fool, 
and often I had said he was a fool. 
The fool walked up to me when I had 
this great clock in my arms carrying it 
from here over there, and he said to 


me, “May I speak to you?” 


I said, “Sure fire, shoot.” I knew 
he was a fool. 
This is what he said to me: “Why 


don’t you carry a watch?” 

I have my watch today, fortunately. 
I will not hold you very, very long; at 
least I will try not to hold you very 
long. 

I regret, friends, very much that on 
this occasion there will be but one 
opportunity to pay a tribute to your 
wonderful women, and I shall improve 
this opportunity right now. 

On my office desk you will find the 
bust of Abraham Lincoln, “The Man.” 
I often look at this figure and wonder 
what made Lincoln such a great man, 
such a good and great man, and I ask 
myself this question: Was it his 


mother, Nancy Hanks, who shaped his 
Or, was it Ann Rutledge, the 


soul? 





woman he loved and lost; was it she 
who made him the man of sorrow? Or 
was it Mary Todd, his wife, his other 
half, his better half, was it this Ken- 
tucky bred woman, this southern-born 


lady, the woman whom we often 
thoughtlessly criticize? When they 
said to Abraham Lincoln: “Go to the 


territory of Washington and become 
governor,” his wife, his  better-half 
said, “No! Right about face. Go to 
Washington, D. C., and become Presi- 
dent.” Back of every great and good 
man stands some great and good 
woman. That is my tribute to your 
wonderful women. 

Some thoughtful friend of the speak- 
ers committees selected for my subject 
“Friendship in Action.” Now we all 
know that Rotary is action, all action, 
all the way. Therefore we cannot con- 
sider for one moment inactive friend- 
ship in Rotary. 

But somehow I suspect that Presi- 
dent Don or some member of the com- 
mittee is aware that thirty years ago 
I lived for a long time in this resource- 
ful State of Colorado as a miner, and 
to be called to this platform on this 
occasion is the highest compliment that 
has ever been paid me. It is like com- 
ing back home again. It gives me the 
opportunity to dig down deep for the 
values beneath the surface of my sub- 
ject, “Friendship in Action” to do a 
little mental mining. 

Yes, for six years I prospected for 
gold, for six years I drilled into the 
gray granite hills of old Cripple Creek, 
Colorado, looking, looking for my ma- 
terial opportunity. And for many 
other years my life was devoted to 


self, not “Service Above Self,” just 
self. 

In this great gold-producing State 
of Colorado some of the biggest and 
best mines, the permanent producers, 
were developed by first discovering 
some surface showings. The values in 
men are never at the grass-roots. 
Human values are in the heart, not in 
the style of the nose, so let’s do a little 
mining. 

Being an old miner, it is my plan 
here to sink a shaft in this formation 
called “Friendship in Action,” for 
there are some down-deep values in this 
subject that are not exposed. 

Last night I passed out some cards 
to some Rotarian friends and asked 
them to write on these cards what 
they considered to be the biggest 
and best words in all Rotary. On 
the first card I found the word 
“attendance.” Without attendance there 
could be no Rotary, hence we must ad- 
mit that attendance is the foundation 
of Rotary. Attendance is not only nec- 
essary but it is our obligation. Al! of 
the advantages in Rotary start with 
attendance, and yet I care not how 
many meetings you attend, if you fail 
to have in your heart a deeper value 
expressed by the one single word that 
I have in mind at the moment, your 
attendance will work only injury to al! 
concerned. 

On the second card I find the word 
“acquaintance.” About 2,400 years ago 
I was enjoying a luncheon engagement 
under a tent with a man called Socra 
tes. During this luncheon my eyes 
rested on a man who was sitting in the 
shade of a big tree eating figs. I said 
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ocrates in a cold and cynical way, 
yn’t like that man over there,” 
ting to the fellow eating figs. 
rates looked surprised at my re- 
: and asked, “Fred, do you know 
man?” 
replied, “No!” 
en the old philosopher looked wise 
said, “Ah, Van, if you knew that 
you would love him.” 
was not a Rotarian then and my 
Rotarian reply was this, “That’s 
the reason why I do not want to 
iw him.” I was fearful that I might 
him. And yet, I care not how 
ny acquaintances you make in Ro- 
tary, if you lack in your heart this one 
ngle word that I have in my mind at 
moment all of your acquaintances 
|! only add to the number of people 
vyho will not like you. What is this one 
single word that we are mentally min- 
ng for? Let’s find it. 

On the third card I find the word 
“service,” not “Service Above Self,” 
just service. Now service is something 
somebody buys and somebody sells, 
therefore, it can be described or defined 
as an exchange of advantages or val- 
ues. And yet no man can serve faith- 
fully and well who does not have in 
his heart the one single word that is 
uppermost in my mind at this time, 
and I hope at all times. Now what is 
the word? Let’s do a little more 
mental seeking and find the word. 

On the fourth card I find the word 
“friendship.” What a wonderful word! 
And Rotary furnishes so many oppor- 
tunities to make and hold valuable 
friends. A short conference with our 
Rotarian friends clears the understand- 
ing and lightens the load of care more 
than hours of silent meditation. It is 
not the number of years that we live, 
it is the character and the confidence 
of our friends that make life worth- 
while; but I shall make bold to say 
again that without this deeper value 
rule, without the one single word that 
I want to get across to you, no friend- 
ships can exist. Now what is this 
word? 

Attendance means acquaintance, ac- 
quaintance gains confidence, and confi- 
dense makes for friendships. But re- 
member in Rotary we find that we keep 
our friendships in repair, all of which 
recalls the beautiful poem entitled, 
“Around the Corner”: 


Around the corner I have a friend, 
In this great city that has no end; 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 
And before I know it a year is gone, 
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And I never see my old friend's face; 

For life is a swift and terrible race. 

He knows I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 

And he rang mine. We were younger then; 

And now we are busy, tired men— 

Tired with playing a busy game; 

Tired with trying to make a name. 

“Tomorrow,” I say, “I will call on Jim, 

Just to show that I’m thinking of him.” 

But tomorrow comes and tomorrow goes; 

And the distance between us grows and 
grows. 

Around the corner! yet miles away. ... 

“‘Here’s a telegram, sir, Jim died today!” 

And that’s what we get and deserve in the 
end, 

Around the corner, a vanished friend. 


Rotary keeps our friendships in re- 
pair. 

And so I might select a large list of 
cards with so many important and illu- 
minating words, but here is a card that, 
to my mind, is the all-involving idea or 
ideal of Rotary International. My Ro- 
tarian friend wrote on the card, “The 
golden rule,” a rule that will last as 
long as time lasts, a rule that requires 
no interpreter, a rule that can be trans- 
lated into any tongue and will always, 
always mean the same. Dogmas or 
creeds may disagree on the route we 
must take to reach our reward, but all 
agree that the golden rule is the su- 
preme need of civilized mankind. And 
yet this, the greatest rule of all rules 
for the behavior of man, the golden 
rule, without the one single word that 
I have in mind at the moment, the hope 
that you Rotarians hold in your hearts, 
would vanish. Without this one single 
word, a word that I stumbled over for 
many years, without this simple but 
sincere word, you cannot even practice 
the golden rule. . 


A husband may be ever so generous 
with his wife. He may give her a new 
house or a new car, but if he lacks in 
his heart this one single word that I 
have in my mind, his wife will resent 
his bribes. An unmarried man may 
love his bride-to-be, but if he lacks in 
his heart this one single word his 
sweetheart will revoke the contract. 

Now what is the one single word? 
I heard a lady give it to me—the only 
person in the room who has hit upon it. 
It is kindliness. Kindliness is friend- 
ship in action, and friendship in action 
is Rotary. 

We shall for centuries to come refer 
to the wonderful wit, the exceptional 
humor, the apt stories, the rugged hon- 
esty, the great vision and the moral 
purpose of Abraham Lincoln, The Man, 
but there is nothing in all his great 
worth to the world that stands out like 
this: “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all.” That’s kindliness. 





INTERDEPENDENCE 


These wonderful words, “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all,” sur- 
pass in their profound strength any 
thought that I might add to the sub- 
ject, kindliness, which is “Friendship 
in Action,” or Rotary. 

These words are nothing more, noth- 
ing less, than the Golden Rule put into 
practice. They are the spirit of “Serv- 
ice Above Self” as taught two thousand 
years ago, the right spirit that must 
remain the slogan of all nations that 
survive. 

Rotary is rapidly spreading the spirit 
of kindliness throughout the whole 
world, for it is an organized interna- 
tional influence that is helping to break 
down the barriers that prevent human 
friendships. 

Rotary International rises above the 
controversy of creeds and contemplates 
the race. 

The concentrated efforts of all the 
great nations of the world to bring 
about international good will—all of 
their united efforts—will not work 
without “Friendship in Action,” for it 
is not what can be gained from the 
weaker or smaller nations, it is what 
can be given. 

No individual can rise higher than 
his ideals. No nation can hope to have 
and to hold the confidence and coopera- 
tion of other countries until that nation 
shows the spirit of “Friendship in 
Action,” which is Rotary. 

Friends, I am going to delete the 
balance of my subject. It is purely 
on the ideals of Rotary. 

I am going to say this out of con- 
sideration for you, all that I haven't 
said might be called ideals, but ideals 
are our better selves, ideals need no 
apology, ideals are not contrary to 
reality. There can be nothing more 
real, nothing more sure, nothing more 
secure than our high ideals, and at last 
Rotary International has come to be a 
world-wide service, and its greatest 
service will be, in my estimation, in 
cementing closer relations between ai! 
of the people all of the time. 

Let us return to our homes and carry 
in our hearts this one single word, 
kindliness, and with kindliness kindle 
fires of friendship throughout the world 
for the highest and fullest form of true 


patriotism is all expressed in that 
simple, sincere, spiritual sentence, 
“Peace on earth, good will toward 


men,” and this is kindliness, and kindli- 
ness is friendship in action, and friend- 
ship in action is Rotary. 


Whenever we see a man who has important business affairs of his 
own generously alloting a part of his time to some public enterprise, we 
are reminded of a pithy observation by Herbert Spencer to the effect 
that “the man who spends his energies on private affairs and refuses 
to take part in public affairs, complimenting himself on his wisdom in 
minding his own business, is blind to the fact that his own business is 
possible only by the prosperity of all.” 
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Rotary—World Wide 


Address by Marcel Franck—( Continued from page 18) 


entrusted to me with all the enthusiasm 
and the conscience that inspire in me 
my love of France and the noble ideas 
of Rotary. 

Many French Rotarians promised 
me, last year, after the Cleveland con- 
vention, to accompany me this time. 
But, if you consider sympathetically 
the financial situation of France, with 
her franc so terribly depreciated, if 
you consider what is represented in 
francs for this long beautiful voyage 
from the shores of France to the 
shores of the United States, you will 
once more unhesitatingly excuse your 
French friends who have been again 
obliged to deny themselves the privi- 
lege of taking part in these intensely 
interesting and fraternal discussions, 
deny themselves above all the oppor- 
tunity of making the numerous friends 
that they would have met in the 


course of so wonderful a meeting. Ac-— 


cept, therefore, all the regrets and all 
the sympathy of French Rotarians. .. . 

I like to quote the words of our 
Prime Minister Briand. He said at 
Locarno: “We must learn to talk 
European.” , 

Concerning the choice of place for the 
annual conventions of Rotary, France 
had the desire that the 1927 con- 
vention should take place at Nice. But 
since that privilege has first of all been 
accorded to Ostend, French Rotarians 
rejoice that the Belgians who work 
now as in the past in mutual confi- 
dence with us are thus honored... . 

I hope, with all my French Rotarian 
friends, that the Ostend convention will 
be a wonderful manifestatian of Inter- 
national Rotary and that the memories 
carried away by every one will be as 
rays of warm sympathy that will unite 
at once and profoundly all the coun- 
tries of the whole world. .. . 


[DURING the first conference of the 

Swiss district at Lucerne last 
month, my friend Rotarian McCullough 
said, “Rotary is not a club; Rotary is 
not a group where in the one or in the 
other of these two cases one plays cards, 
one discusses politics, one deals with 
questions more or less social. Rotary 
is a movement.” 

I have been very much impressed by 
that word “movement” because, in very 
truth, that movement is an enormous 
impetus which, compared to the tide, 
invades progressively and penetrates 
the dry lands. 

If Rotary is a movement, it is thus 
a great idea that will invade progres- 
sively the world and that will only 
attain its full force the day that the 
peoples think the same on this princi- 


ple, that there ought not to be found, 
amongst brothers, under-dogs who suf- 
fer for having been heroic, who 
still suffer continually whilst others 
reap the rewards of their sacrifices 
made for the safety of all. Our slogan 
“Service” is bound up with the idea of 
justice and benevolence; even indul- 
gence follows in the train of jus- 
OG. sas 

The world peace, at which the sixth 
aim of Rotary tends and which, to my 
mind, is that for which we ought to 
profess the most pious sentiments and 
consecrate our strongest activity; this 
world peace, I say, is only possible if 
the ruins left by the Great War can 
be repaired at the earliest moment. 

It is necessary that those who had in 
the war all the advantages shall be 
able to apportion a little of their share 
to the less favored; it is necessary that 
those who have made their wealth from 
the misfortunes of others shall see 
where lies their duty in the way of 
charity, which is nothing less than jus- 
tice; it is necessary also that it shall 
be known and admitted that a nation, 
however great and powerful, may not, 
in the age in which we live, build a 
Chinese wall around her frontier. 


To attempt to cultivate justice 
amongst men is not a political end, it 
is an end of fraternal “service.” You 
who hear me, examine without preju- 
dice European questions and see if, 
once again, force has not supplanted 
right. France, who has so faithfully 
served the good, the beautiful, the gen- 
erous, cannot die. Her influence is too 
far spread and lofty souls would unite 
together to protest against the sacri- 
lege done to liberty which she sym- 
bolizes. ... 


A country that has to its credit so 
much devotion to humanity, a country 
whose record is of such splendor may 
well claim justice and friendship! 

My friends, service is now, and ur- 
gently so, the saving of France! Ro- 
tarians, serve your ideals, be sincere 
and logical with yourselves. France 
is not an empty word, neither are her 
merits. To aid her is to serve liberty 
and justice which constitute the hap- 
piness of men. Amongst you are some 
who have enormous power and others 
who will have it later. Do not forget 
Rotary’s principle of “Service” and, 
while keeping “Rotary rotating,” as 
President Adams said, keep also con- 
stantly in full view our Sixth aim. An 
organization that aims at concord and 
at social welfare must contribute to 
economic stability and consequently to 
peace. ... 

I wish to thank you with all my 





heart, and believe that the mark of 
ternal kindness you have shown 
binds the friendship of you al! 
closer to the hearts of the French !to- 
tarians in the name of whom I }: ive 
just addressed you. Thank you for 
France, thank you for its Rotarians 
and thank you for me! 


SOUTH AFRICA 
By William McEwan, of 
Johannesburg 

HAVE come 15,000 miles in order 

to get to this convention, and 15,()()) 
miles distance away means that very 
few people know much about South 
Africa. I would like to say that our 
district is the whole of Africa south 
of the equator, which is a district a 
good deal bigger than the United States 
of America. That country is inhabited 
by less than 2,000,000 white people, and 
perhaps a little over 10,000,000 blacks. 
You will realize that in our country 
the distances are great and the towns 
are few and far between. Fortunately 
our railways are extending. Today we 
have over 10,000 miles of them. You 
can travel from Capetown to Elizabeth- 
ville up in the Congo. You can get into 
Southwest Africa. 

South Africa, in the minds of most 
of the people I have met, is a very hot 
country where white people can not 
live. That is a very much mistaken 
idea. South Africa is like the United 
States, a country of many climates 
and many productions. 


We are the biggest producers of dia- 
monds and gold and ostrich feathers 
in the world. The gold gives employ- 
ment to many thousands of people. We 
also produce tin, copper, chrome, as- 
bestos, mica, and manganese magnesia. 
Our agriculture is developing. Last 
year we produced 25,000,000 bags of 
maize, and next year it is estimated 
we will produce 50,000,000 bags. We 
are one of the greatest fruit producing 
countries in the world. A few years 
ago we did not export any oranges. 
This year we expect to export between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000. You will real- 
ize that South Africa is a country that 
is developing and is ready for Rotary. 

Rotary came to South Africa in 192) 
when we formed a club in Johannes- 
burg. We were very much indebted 
for the formation of that club to 
America, and nearly half the members 
at the formation of our club were 
Americans. 

We now have eight clubs in Sout 
Africa, and we were formed into : 
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ict on the first of April of this 

, with Rusterholz, generally known 
Rusty” who is known to many of 

as our district governor. Rusty is 

in thoroughly filled with the spirit 
Rotary. He is a cautious individual, 
he believes that before forming 

ub it should have the right men 
see that those men have the right 

Ve are making good progress in 
tary. During this year we had a 

t from the RIBI and that visit did 

a great deal of good. We gave them 
good time, and we are now looking 
forward to a visit from America and 
om Rotary International. I hope 
hat you will come to South Africa. 
If we should receive a visit from you 
we will give you a good time. We 
will show you that we have the right 
Rotarian spirit, and if you come as 
tourists we have, of course, the Victoria 
Falls to show you. They are three 
times as big as your Niagara. We 
have other things of interest as well as 
mountains, mines, and a new country 
and a strange people. We hope to 
receive a visit from you before long. 


JAPAN 

By Reisuke Danno, of Tokyo 
WE HAVE but five brother Ro- 

tary Clubs in Japan. The Tokyo 
Club, to which I belong, is six years 
old and contains eighty-eight members. 
Osaka which is four years old follows 
with fifty-eight members. The next 
in order are Nagoya and Kobe, both two 
years old with members of thirty-nine 
and twenty-six respectively. The Kyoto 
Club is just a year old with thirty- 
three members. The total number of 
members in these clubs is 224. 

These clubs are all young, but they 
are growing, in healthy condition, and 
are increasing their numbers steadily. 
It is our national character to seek wis- 
dom and intelligence from all nations 
and to cast off old and out-of-date no- 
tions, while we keep our own ethics 
hereditarily; the essential elements of 
virtue for regulating a community 
being sympathetic ability, goodness, 
respectfulness, sel f-restraint, and 
modesty. 

In America and Europe the term 
“love” plays an extensive part in gov- 
erning all the mutual relationships, but 
the essence of ideas does not differ 
from it in its purport; it is only ex- 
pressed in different words. 

Our “Educational Imperial Rescript” 
issued in 1890 was based on the tradi- 
tions left by the ancestors and the na- 
tional characteristics of the Japanese 
through untold generations. It pro- 
ceeds: 


. “It is our desire that you, our na- 
tionals, be filial to your parents and 
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well disposed to your brothers and sis- 
ters. Let husband and wife dwell har- 
moniously together; let friends be mu- 
tually trustworthy. Impose upon your- 
selves self-restraint and rectitude of be- 
havior. Extend to the multitude phil- 
anthropy and further seek to enhance 
the public good and enlighten the world 
by deeds of social benefit.” 

President and Fellow Rotarians, do 
you find any difference in your Rotar- 
ian ethics and the Golden Rule? If you 
do, I will explain. 

There are many phases of customs 
and manners which differ from one an- 
other in different countries. It is there- 
fore necessary not to form hasty con- 
clusions when one may be called upon 
to pass judgment on other people, upon 
points affecting national characteris- 
tics, or on manners and customs in gen- 
eral. For instance, we Japanesse open 
our books from right to left whilst you 
do it from left to right. If we should 
happen to do this in the presence of you 
Rotarians, you might exclaim, “You are 
opening the book from the wrong end,” 
but I do not see any right or wrong in 
the matter; it is only a difference of 
method that you study and we study 
for the effect and result are the same. 
Here again the matter is only a differ- 
ence in the mode of manifesting our 
thoughts. 

Therefore, I dare say Rotary de- 
velopment will be successful in our 
country. You are going up the Rotary 
mountain, higher than the Rocky 
Mountains, from the west side, while we 
are going up the same mountain from 
the east side. I am sure we will meet 
at last on the summit of this spiritual 
mountain, highest in the world, where 
only human happiness dwells. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


By Sebastian Van Geuns, of 
Amsterdam 

T IS this year three hundred years 

ago that my countrymen landed for 
the first time on the shores of Man- 
hattan Island and purchased this island 
from the Indians for the sum of ap- 
proximately forty dollars. You will all 
agree that they certainly must have 
had the advice of the best real estate 
men in the country to complete that 
deal. 

Unfortunately, they did not have the 
fruits of that good deal long, because 
a short time afterwards New Amster- 
dam was changed into New York and 
they didn’t have it any more. Some 
of us think it would be nice and liberal 
of the United States to give it back to 
us. Others think that if we had just 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway we ought 
to be quite satisfied. I personally think 
the United States has to give nothing 
to us because she has given us really 
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more than all the real estate in Man- 
hattan is worth, more than all the real 
estate in the world is worth. She has 
given us something that cannot be 
taken away from us, that has come to 
us as an ideal and that we are going 
to keep, and that is Rotary. 

At first we Hollanders were very 
skeptical about Rotary. We thought it 
was an American importation which 
was not founded on friendship, but we 
tried it out and slowly and surely Ro- 
tary began to gain ground. We began 
to feel the charm of Rotary which can 
not be defined. At the present moment 
I believe that we have in Holland Ro- 
tarians who are as loyal, as true, as 
enthusiastic as we find in any other 
part of the world. 

The first few years after the Rotary 
clubs were established in Holland, were 
spent mostly in consolidating friend- 
ship amongst the members. We did 
not go on the outside at all. In the 
last year we have changed our policy. 
A committee of the Rotary club of Am- 
sterdam has started a home for girls 
whose home environments are particu- 
larly unsatisfactory, girls who have 
drunken fathers, etc. Unfortunately 
we have those in Holland. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to 
tell you that we have been very suc- 
cessful in raising sufficient funds, and 
that this home is being built at the 
present time and that we expect.it to 
be opened within a short time. 

We are also taking up very vigor- 
ously the work of crippled children. 
Then there are some small tasks which 
we fulfill and of which I want to give 
you just one example. One of the mem- 
bers of one of the Rotary clubs m 
Holland heard of a blind man who was 
living in a little boarding-house. His 
wife had just died. This man had his 
greatest pleasure in going to concerts, 
but it was often difficult to find people 
to take him to concerts. The Rotary 
club members have volunteered and 
whenever there is a concert, one of the 
members of the Rotary club goes to 
this man’s house, takes him to the con- 
cert, and sees that he gets home safely. 
This is the true spirit of Rotary. It 
is not spectacular but it is something 
that brings happiness to people. It 
must be a pleasure to you to hear how 
in far-off parts of the world Rotary is 
being thought of with kindness and 
gratitude. 


HERE is one point which has been 

asked several times of me and which 
seems to interest most Americans par- 
ticularly. That is, do you call each 
other by your first name? We Euro- 
peans are, 2s a rule, more formal than 
Americans. I can tell you that I have 
been slapped more on the back these 
last four days than I have been since 
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I was a little boy. You must not think 
that I mind it. If you like to slap me, 
I will just think “Service Before Self.” 


We are punctual people and when we 
have been alletted five minutes we don’t 
like to talk mere than seven. I just 
want to tell you that I am going to 
take a message home with me to my 
fellow Rotarians in Amsterdam. I am 
going to tell them that I have had a 
reception here such as I have never had 
in my life; that I have never been to 
a convention before but it is an experi- 
ence which I shall never forget. I 
have had hospitality here such as only 
the United States can give, and there 
is no better city in the world than this 
city, with its beautiful buildings, its 
marvelous surroundings, its good fel- 
lows, and its charming women, in 
which to hold a convention. 


SWITZERLAND 
By Hugo Prager, of Zurich 


THe chairman of the Extension 
Committee has asked me to speak 


on Rotary in Switzerland and has al- 


lotted five brief minutes for that pur- 
pose. I will take about two to three 
minutes more, justified by the fact that 
by proxy I also bring you the greet- 
ings of the one Hungarian Rotary club, 
the club of Budapest. 

In the first place I wish to offer to 
you all the warmest and most sincere 
greetings of the Rotarians of my dis- 
trict, comprising seven clubs, totaling 
300 members. They sent me here full 
of expectation and confidence not only 
that I should represent the Swiss Ro- 
tary district with honor and dignity, 
but also that I should be able to bring 
back to them the true message of this 
conference, and I trust that I may suc- 
ceed in fulfilling the hopes of my dear 
countrymen. 

At various meetings I have had the 
opportunity to express my sincerest 
thanks for the most cordial welcome 
and the vast hospitality I have experi- 
enced here as a Rotarian from Swit- 
zerland. The kindness and open friend- 
ship shown to me and to my wife can- 
not be surpassed. Let me thank you 
all again for this evidence of finest 
Rotary fellowship, and at the same 
time for this indication of how highly 
my country is regarded the world over. 
I have followed this convention with 
every attention and have listened most 
carefully to the various speeches on 
Rotary, such as those made by Presi- 
dent Adams, Harry Rogers, Edward 
Flynn, Tom Davis, Jay Hudson, John 
Symes, Harry Fish, and others, and I 
have not only enjoyed these addresses 
honestly, but I have largely profited 
thereby, learning to understand Rotary 
better and getting a clear conception 
of it; as Tom Davis put it—hold Ro- 
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tary in one hand—the Six Rotary Ob- 
jects; and in the other hold your busi- 
ness, your daily life, and hold on. And 
that is how we want to understand 
Rotary in Switzerland. We know that 
the world needs Rotary and Rotarians; 
Rotarians who will in all their actions 
be guided by Rotary principles and set 
the example for others to follow. There 
is our purpose, to know what is right 
and to set the example of practicing it. 
Furthermore, I sustain with all my 
force every word of T. C. Thomsen’s 
address, “Ethics in International 
Trade.” He has in a most powerful 
way set a huge task for practical work 
in Rotary International and his essay, 
if I may so call it, deserves the great- 
est attention and study. 


Now a few words explaining a few 
things about Switzerland to you, being 
most anxious that you should all be 
well acquainted with certain facts 
about her, which is not universally the 
case, judging by some questions that 
have been put to me now and then dur- 
ing this week. 

You know that Switzerland is the 
oldest existing republic, situated in the 
heart of Europe; Germany borders on 
the north, Italy on the south, France 
on the west and Austria on the east; 
founded in 1291 on the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, where only a month ago our first 
district conference was held, honored 
by the way, by the presence of the 
President of the Swiss Republic, and 
also by the presence of President 
Adams. 

This republic was founded by peas- 
ants who wanted to be free and govern 
themselves, and for that purpose 
fought their rulers, the Hapsburgs, 
and got rid of them, although they had 
to fight for almost 300 years now and 
then until this liberty was final. 

Switzerland is a small country, con- 
taining in twenty-two states, as you 
call them, 4,000,000 inhabitants. The 
territory is 41,000 square kilometers, 
what might be about twenty-eight or 
thirty thousand square miles, a great 
part of which is mountains of rock, 
eternal snow, and ice. The country 
has, so to say, no natural resources. 
It is rather over-populated and we live 
by our industries which with skill pro- 
duce goods of high quality, buying all 
raw materials from foreign countries. 

Our beautiful country also attracts 
every year a large number of tourists 
from all parts of the world, so that 
our hotels can thrive and contribute 
their part to the prosperity of the 
country. We have a constitution that 
might be called similar to yours. Zurich 
is the largest town, the commercial 
and educational center, and has 250,000 
inhabitants. It is a beautiful, clean 
town on a fine lake, worth your visit 
after the convention in Ostend. There 
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is Geneva, the seat of the Leagu of 
Nations and of the International |. jo; 
office. There is Berne, the capita! ng 
seat of a number of internationa’ p- 
stitutions like the World’s Post &  »)- 
egraph Union, the World’s Railway >. 
fice for freight and transport, ad 
so forth. There is Lausanne, b: \y- 
tifully situated and famous for its 
schools and institutions of education 
There is the place world renow:e; 
for its embroideries, Bale, the entrance 
gate to Switzerland, an old town of 
art. I might mention Locarno and 
many others had I time. 

It is clear that a country so insig- 
nificant in possession of territory and 
number of inhabitants will not get any 
attention in the world unless it can at- 
tract by some other quality. Inasmuch 
as we do and have always enjoyed the 
world’s esteem, I see therein a proof 
that it is not the vastness and fortune 
of a country that counts in the first 
place, but the intelligence, the moral- 
ity, the culture and practices by a peo- 
ple; I might say the fact that a people 
really qualify in Rotary. Such a peo- 
ple must be possessed of high ideals 
and ethics, and I want to assure you 
that the flag you saw marching into 
your stadium on Monday night in the 
twenty-ninth place, stands for such 
ideals of beauty, morality and liberty. 
By that I mean tolerance and democ- 
racy, and it is only for the existence 
of these ideals that this flag could 
withstand all the terrible storms that 
have swept over Europe and that have 
destroyed big and proud empires all 
around us. 


UT the most marvelous part of it, it 

seems to me, is that while Switzer- 
land may geographically be a unit, 
closed in all around by chains of moun- 
tains, lakes and streams, we have in 
our small country three different lan- 
guages. Just that culture of one lan- 
guage that binds and ties people to- 
gether, we have not got. We have a 
German-speaking part of Switzerland, 
making about sixty-five per cent of the 
population; a French-speaking part, 
about thirty per cent; an _ Italian- 
speaking part, about five per cent, and 
furthermore a small part speaking 
“Romantsh”; that is a language con- 
stituting a remnant of the old Latin. 
Think that we in Zurich follow German 
literature, our brothers in Geneva 
French literature, our countrymen in 
Locarno Italian literature, and that it 
has been so for generations and w'!! 
never change; that our French and 
Italian-speaking brothers are of the 
Latin race, or the French and of tie 
Italian branch thereof, that we 
Zurich and so forth are of the A\- 
manic race, but nothing can take vs 
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t; by the free will of all we stick 
ther as we have ever done and will 
‘orever. 
is did not happen for material 
ests, for there have always been 
s when one or the other section 
have done better by forming a 
of one of the great nations sur- 
ding us, but they have simply in 
of the difference of language all 
at all times the same desire of 
rty, of justice, of being allowed to 
ipulously adhere to the dictates of 
conscience, I repeat of living Ro- 
In spite of three different lan- 
iages this common, great ideal formed 
. national character which unites all 
Swiss in one patriotic love of their 
ountry. 
The Rotary message came along to 
Fred Warren Teele was sent by 
you; also the Paris club knocked at 
yur door and we threw it wide open. 
The message was an international one, 
a friendly one, one in which we could 
believe, and which we accepted ear- 
nestly and seriously. How could we 
have stayed out of this movement when 
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we were asked to come in and help, 
not by our might and power, but by 
our example? We thought that by the 
way we have acted and lived in the 
past and in the present, commercially, 
industrially and politically, by our geo- 
graphical situation and by the esteem 
we are equally honored with on the 
part of all nations, we could possibly 
be of assistance in this movement by 
forming a bridge across from one peo- 
ple to the other, as during the big war 
wounded and suffering men of all na- 
tions were treated and cared for in 
Switzerland with equal humanity. So 
we went into Rotary joyfully, offering 
our modest services, and asking on the 
other hand for the kind consideration 
of all of you and for your cooperation, 
and guided by the old Swiss motto: 
“Respect every and each man’s coun- 
try; love thine own.” 

Now let me also express to you the 
heartfelt greetings of the most eastern 
Rotary club of Europe, the club of 
Budapest. Just before leaving home, 
I had a letter from Dr. Koenig, presi- 
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dent of that club, asking me to give 
you this message of friendship on their 
part, their assurance of loyal adher- 
ence to the great cause, and saying that 
they do not feel strong enough now to 
send a member of their own over here. 
It is the only club in Hungary and 
the members don’t have it as easy as a 
good many of us, but they strive and 
endeavor. 
CUBA 

By Julio Smith, of Caibarien 

ELLOW Rotarians, I do not speak 

English well. That is my fault, but I 
want to say something to you in your 
language. I want to say that in Cuba 
Rotary is growing. The government is 
very much interested in this association 
and we think it is an honor to be a 
Rotarian. In this year that I 
worked as district governor I have not 
that I should have 
desired to accomplish. But I feel if 
I am a good Rotarian I will work in all 
the years ahead for Rotary. I thank 
you very much. 


have 


accomplished all 


Is Rotary Coming or Going? 
A Message from the Founder of Rotary 


By PAUL P. HARRIS, President Emeritus of Rotary International 


OTARY attained its majority 
February 23, 1926; hence, this 
is the first convention since 

Rotary came of age. 

Is Rotary coming or going? 
morning or evening? 

Men come and go, empires rise and 
fall, civilizations attain heights, for 
brief moments illuminating the night, 
then like spent rockets fall dead to 
earth again. 

Does this thing which we call Rotary 
bear a charmed life, or will it also, in 
the natural course of events, live, grow, 
flourish and prosper, then sicken, be- 
come aged, senile, palsied, and finally 
die? 

Twenty-one years ago, the handful 
of men who attended the first Rotary 
Club meeting were all that there was 
of Rotary. As we measure things now, 
they were pitifully few, too few, in 
fact, to make a respectable committee 
for the organization of a new club in 
a small town. 

On that night, February 23, 1905, 
scores of larger and more impressive 
meetings were being held throughout 
the city of Chicago. Numbers have 
little significance and so has mere size. 
The acorn is not impressive but it has a 
wondrous story of magic growth and 
strength locked within its modest shell. 

The scores of meetings which were 
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held within the city of Chicago that 
night adjourned leaving little of special 
interest for history to record. 

The meeting of the four also ad- 
journed but the movement so humbly 
begun has lived on; a generation has 
wondered at its growth; it, like the 
acorn, had a wondrous story within a 
story which men have loved to tell. 

Is Rotary coming or going? Is it 
morning or evening? We will admit 
that we like best the early morning 
hours when nature is fresh and when 
we have all the day before us. We 
hope that the songs we hear are matin, 
not vesper songs. 

We would like to feel that Rotary 
for which we have toiled and sacrificed 
has its best hours to look forward to, 
its best hours still to live, for there is 
an abundance of work to be done and 
the workers are none too many. 

Is Rotary coming or going? 
morning or evening? 

Rotary cannot go until its destiny 
shall have been fulfilled. Its destiny 
will not be fulfilled until Rotary shall 
have been established in every country 
of the civilized world and until men 
shall be content to dwell together in 
peace. 

Thirty-five nations have unfurled the 
banner of Rotary, but there are others 
needing our ministrations. An exten- 
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sion drive more vigorous and more in- 
tensive than any ever made before 
must follow. 

President Don Adams with painstak- 
ing,  self-sacrificing, unostentatious 
work has paved the way, and it will 
be our privilege in company with his 
successor to go forward. 

It is natural to desire to grow, as 
natural as it is to desire to live, but 
in the case of Rotary the magnitude 
of its undertakings make growth more 
than desirable, it makes it necessary. 
Hasten the day when there shall be as 
many Rotary clubs on the continent of 
Europe as there are now in North 
America; as many in South America as 
there are now in Great Britain. 

Twenty-one years is a long time in 
the life of an individual, a brief time 
in the life of a great movement. For 
every year of Rotary there has been 
practically a century of the Christian 
era, and yet Rotary has already made 
its influence felt all around the world. 

My friends assembled in the Denver 
Convention, seriously, earnestly I bear 
testimony that Rotary is coming, not 
going; that this is the glad morning, 
not the sad evening of Rotary. Let us 
keep our hearts strong, enthusiasm 
fresh, hope high. As long as we keep 
imbued with this spirit, Rotary can 
never die. 
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To All—Good Will 


By CRAWFORD C. McCULLOUGH, Past President of Rotary International 


ET us not forget that most enmi- 
ties are born of misunderstand- 
ing, and that back of misunder- 
standing most often is unkindliness. Let 
us be kindly. Let us practice true citi- 
zenship. It is all very well to talk 
about things; it is all very well to pro- 
claim what we are going to do and 
what should be done by the town coun- 
cil, by our legislature and by our na- 
tional assemblies, but let us remember 
that national assemblies, state assem- 
plies, town councils, only move just so 
fast as public opinion makes them move, 
and public opinion is comprised of 
individuals like you and me, and as we 
say it will move—as we will it shall 
move—so it will move forward. 

Let us realize that the first essential 
of citizenship is to be each a good 
citizen. 

What do I mean by being a good 
citizen? 
in these days of the world’s history, 
when we have so much comfort and 
have sO many opportunities for the 
pleasures of life, fail to remember the 
pioneer days of our forebears and we 
fail to remember too that the privileges 
which we have today have been won 
for us largely because of the struggle 
and the faith and the vision of those 
who went before us. Sometimes we 
forget that this manhood franchise, this 
womanhood franchise of ours did not 
come gratuitously, but it was a hard- 
won thing and came only through the 
sacrifice of the lives of those who went 
before. If it is then such a precious 
heritage, why should we not value it 
as such, and why should we have to be 
dragged to the polls when voting day 
comes along in order to express the 
opinion which we as citizens should 
express? Why should we be indifferent 
to the things that belong to our com- 
munity and to our state or province 
or to our country? Indifference above 
all is the thing that stops progress. 
More great movements in the world 
have met an early death because of the 
indifference of the well-minded than 
from the opposition of those that. were 
not in favor of it.... 

We pin on our lapels a badge which 


Jeions of years may pass away; 
The sun no longer shine by day; 

The stars burn out and lifeless be; 

The earth freeze up from sea to sea, 

And yet Time never take as toll 

The deathless substance of a soul. 


Sometimes we men who live’ 


says Rotary, and Rotary consists of 
Six Objects. As you and I epitomize 
in our daily life those Six Objects in 
terms of real citizenship in our own 
community, thus are you and I judged 
as being on the square or only false 
alarms, and thus too is Rotary judged 
as being something just for the hour 
or something for all times. 

Let us too remember that it is not so 
long ago since you and I were boys. 
I say to you that the things that stand 
out in memory clearest and brightest 
with every one of us are the things 
that happened in our boyhood days. 
But later in life, things come crowd- 
ing so fast that it is difficult for us 
to remember the events of our boyhood. 
Let us remember that all true citizen- 
ship consists first in being a true citi- 
zen and secondly in seeing to it that 
our boys and other men’s boys are of 
the stock that will make good citizens. 

To live only for the day is to have 
no vision. If what we are endeavoring 
to accomplish today is to come to a 
final conclusion, it is only because of 
the boys that are going to follow us. 

Next let us be true patriots. A 
great deal of so-called patriotism is 
masquerading under the guise of jingo- 
ism, flag waving, waves of enthusiasm, 
waves of exhilaration, and when it is 
all over we settle back to let some one 
else do the work. 

Patriotism as we understand it in 
Rotary is that each man be first of all 
a true citizen of the country in which 
he lives, that he shall owe allegiance to 
only one land and only one flag, that 
he shall love his own country above 
any other, that he shall love its soil, 
its institutions, its history, its people 
above everything else, but that he shall 
always visualize his country, his patri- 
otism as part of a world brotherhood of 
men, his patriotism as the rights of 
himself and his fellow-citizens, visual- 
ized in terms of the rights of all man- 
kind, and that the rights of all mankind 
do transcend the rights of the individual 
or of any nation under the sun. 

This old world today is such an in- 
terlocking mechanism of industry and 
commerce that no part of it can be 





MY SOUL 
By C. D. Shultz 


injured without injuring the whole, 
after all, to recapitulate the who 
simply the combined mass of you 
me, and as we conduct our busi 
affairs and as we conceive our busi 
or our profession or our vocation a 
opportunity for service to the 
munity and to the world, so shall bus; 
ness occupy the place that rightly be- 
longs to it. 


If there will be another war in ¢}, 
world, fellow-Rotarians, it will be be- 
cause the business men of the world 
will it. Peace and concord or distress 
on the other hand is in the hands of 
you and me—in the hands of every 
business man of the world, and as we 
visualize our businesses primarily as 
opportunities for service and conduct 
ourselves so, so shall the future spel! 
peace or discord. 

And yet as Rotarians in all of our 
contacts in our daily life be good 
sportsmen. It is often more honorable 
to lose than it is to win. It is ofte: 
a greater victory to fight a battle and 
lose it than to have won it. Bringing 
kindness and generosity to bear, let 
us remember when we are defeated 
that in defeat the good sportsman neve! 
squeals. 

Let us cultivate good manners, be- 
cause after all good manners are only 
the outward expression of the soul. 
Let us remember, too, that in all suc- 
cess which we achieve in life the at- 
tribute which is greatest and which wil! 
last longest is that simple attribute of 
humility. 

Thus it seems the biggest task of 
good will is simply the sum of many 
little tasks, the increase in man power 
and the influence that comes because 
of victory in the various experiences 
of life, acquaintance, neighborliness, 
understanding, good will. Practice them 
first at home, and so produce from 
among the common people the men to 
lead the nations in the way of peace. 
Then shall we project a new vision of 
understanding beyond the confines of 
home life, to see mankind as one hu- 
manity whose rights transcend all bar- 
riers of politics, race, or creed. 


How, then, should you, and how should I 
Improve each hour that passes by, 

To shape and mold, and perfect make 
That soul that shall, though systems break, 
Live on, and through the eons be 

What we made it for eternity? 
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Administration—Local and International 


Whose Fault?—(Continued from page 29) 


ation by a nearby club and visit- 
totarians. 
u ask how to cultivate a com- 
ty for a Rotary club. 
t the home club of the district gov- 
r or special representative, or some 
rby club, invite leading and repre- 
tative men of the community where 
is proposed to establish a Rotary 
ib to visit the existing clubs; have 
-otarians of other communities visit 
the town where the club is to be insti- 
ited, and inquire as to the reasons 
y the community does not have a 
Rotary club, and have fellows from 
arby clubs visit members of their 
business or professional associations, 
isking if they would not like to have a 
ub. Interest can also be aroused by 
sending THE ROTARIAN to a few of the 
leading business and professional men 
f the community. In short, everything 
should be done to sell the community 
prior to the institution of the club. 
Let it be said to the credit of district 
governors and special representatives 
that the record along this line has been 
excellent, but sometimes trouble arises 
later because of erroneous ideas in the 
minds of those who comprise the char- 
ter list, or those responsible for the or- 
ganization of the club. 


Samer The charter night meeting 

should not be given over to enter- 
tainment, but there should be at least 
one Rotary message, given preferably 
by the district governor. 

Second: The organizer of any new 
club should measure up to all the re- 
quirements of a man. He should be 
honorable, intelligent, enthusiastic, op- 
timistic, and successful. Some clubs 
have suffered seriously because of the 
type of man selected as special repre- 
sentative. Not only must he be quali- 
fied as stated, but he must be willing 
to do the brain work and foot work, as 
well as the mouth work. We need less 
talking and more doing in Rotary. 

Third: Too often a club is left alone 
after the charter night to find its way, 
when it should have the benefit of the 
counsel and advice of the organizing 
club for at least a year. 

The organization of a new club is one 
of the most important things a district 
governor can do, and in the future let 
it be a part of the program to sell Ro- 
tary to the new club before proposing 
it for membership and after the club 
is elected, to “daddy” it through for 
a sufficient length of time to insure its 
proper functioning and long life. 

If an old club is having trouble, the 
primary responsibility is with the pres- 


ident. If there is something wrong 
with the club it is his fault and he 
cannot escape the responsibility. 

Suppose a club is two years old, hav- 
ing trouble and is not sold on Rotary. 
You say it is the fault of the 
organizer of the club. In the first 
instance this is true, but in two 
years there should be some man or 
men who would have visited other clubs; 
some one who would have attended 
a district conference or an Interna- 
tional convention, or both, thereby 
catching the vision and receiving the 
inspiration of Rotary. In this time 
there should have been some one who 
would have read THE ROTARIAN and the 
other literature on Rotary at his com- 
mand, and who would have consulted 
the district governor and officers of 
successful clubs, thereby becoming 
qualified to serve as president. 

There is not a member of any Ro- 
tary club but who was supposed to have 
been an outstanding man in his busi- 
ness or profession at the time of his 
election, and it is begging the question 
to say that there is no one qualified 
to become president. Every member of 
every club should in time expect to be 
called upon to fill the offices in the 
club. 


There is usually a sufficient length 
of time after election and before as- 
suming office to permit any one elected 
president to prepare himself for the 
task ahead. He is usually permitted to 
attend a district conference where club 
problems are discussed, and also to at- 
tend an International convention and 
take a post-graduate course in club 
administration. He also has as his ad- 
viser and counselor the district gov- 
ernor upon whom he can usually de- 
pend. 


Why is the responsibility on the 
president? 
First: He is the executive officer. 


He is the leader of the club. If he 
convenes the meetings on time, con- 
ducts them with snap and fairness, and 
adjourns on time, he wins the confi- 
dence and respect of every member. 
This he can do, and failing, he has no 
one to blame but himself. 

Second: He has the power to ap- 
point committees. He has the right, 
and it is his duty to appoint those best 
qualified to head his committees. He 
then consults with his chairmen and 
permits them to recommend those who 
will work with the chairman and in 
this way avoids friction which some- 
times exists when entire committees 
are appointed without consulting the 
chairman. And let it be said once and 


for all that no man should be selected 
for Rotary service because of friend- 
ship unless the man for whom the 
friendship exists is equally as_ well 
qualified as other men in the club. In 
order to avoid friction the president of 
the club should appoint the chairman 
of the committee and only appoint the 
other men upon the advice and consent 
of the chairman, because, as President 
Everett Hill has just told you, you 
can’t have the successful administra- 
tion of a Rotary club where you have 
men on the various committees whose 
ideas are different and whose feelings 
and interests do not run along the 
same channel. You say the fellows are 
slow to accept appointments as chair- 
men. The answer is: “You fellows 
called me to duty as your leader and 
you are not good soldiers unless you 
are willing to help bear the responsi- 
bility which you have placed upon 
me.” A little diplomacy and artful 
persuasion will win. 

Having the power to appoint carries 
with it the right to expect, and insist, 
if need be, upon performance. Your 
reputation and the reputation of each 
chairman is involved. In fact, the rep- 
utation of the whole club is at stake 
and an intelligent, sympathetic appeal 
is all that will be necessary. Again, 
as I have said, the president appoints 
these committees, he appoints the men 
who are responsible to him as a leader, 
and he has a right to go back to them 
and demand that they follow his lead. 

Third: The program of Rotary In- 
ternational is prepared by the various 
International committees in connection 
with the Board of Rotary Interna- 
tional, and transmitted to the club 
through the district governor at the 
executives’ conference. The president 
receives the program. Therefore, he 
has not only the responsibility of tak- 
ing it to his club, but the added re- 
sponsibility of selling it to his club. If 
he fails, the club fails. 


7 OU say the secretary or vice-presi- 
dent can do as well. Not so. They 
were not chosen as leaders for the year. 
The secretary was chosen to keep the 
records and he has enough to do if he 
does this job well. The vice-president 
is chosen to act in the absence of the 
president, but he cannot take the place 
of permanent leadership for the year. 
The president has the honor and must 
bear the responsibility. Again, the 
president has appointed the committees. 
The secretary and vice-president did 
not appoint them, and the program of 
Rotary International must be carried 
out through the committees who must 
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be held responsible by the appointing 
power. 

Immediately upon the return of the 
president from the executives’ confer- 
ence, he should call his club council and 
plan his work for the year. This will 
take a session of several hours, or 
probably several sessions of several 
hours, where the program for the year 
is outlined. 

The chairman of the program com- 
mittee is advised that he has fifty-two 
programs for the year. He turns to 
the chairman of the Business Methods 
Committee and ascertains that that 
chairman will be responsible for four 
programs; to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rotary Education who will 
be responsible for four; to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Boys Work, 
who will be responsible for from two 
to four, and then he must supply pro- 
grams for the remaining meetings of 
the year. In the planning of the pro- 
grams for the year, you do away with 
all of the demands of the uplifters that 
are coming through the communities 
that have a great deal to do in tearing- 
down the respect for Rotary. 

He knows he must have these pro- 
grams arranged, and fixing the respon- 
sibility for the programs must be 
placed upon the Program Committee 
chairman. He begins to arrange his 
dates and make his assignments until 
in a short time he has his program 
arranged for practically the entire 
year. If he falls down, the president 
must stand him up. If the chairmen 
of the other committees fall down, the 
president must stand them up. 

I think I might be justified in stand- 
ing for a moment and saying to you 
that never shall we forget that at the 
basis of it all is fine fellowship, and 
with your Fellowship Committee the 
president needs to exercise his prerog- 
ative of inspiring the chairman or re- 
moving him and appointing a new one. 
If the Fellowship Committee is not 
functioning, Rotary is in a bad way 
and the president must go to the rescue. 

If the secretary is not making his 
reports promptly, he is permitting the 
reputation of his club and the district 
to become involved, and the president 
must step in. 

If the Membership and Classification 
Committees are not functioning along 
approved lines, it is for the president 
and his board to guide in this work. 

The president has the help of the 
secretary, who is his right-hand man, 
keeping him advised and keeping the 
records straight. He has the advice 
and counsel of his board, which should 
back him up, and no president should 
act without the approval of his board 
excepting in cases of emergency. 

So the record of the club is really 
made by the president as its responsible 
head, and is kept and transmitted when 
necessary by the secretary. The re- 
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sponsibility cannot be shirked or trans- 
ferred. However, both of these officers 
must recognize that without the coop- 
eration of the board, committee chair- 
men, committee members, and individ- 
ual Rotarians, the record will not be 
all that is desired. The real point, how- 
ever, is that Rotary can never rise to 
a plane higher than that occupied by 
its leaders. 

The secondary responsibility rests 
upon those both above and below the 
president in authority. If the club is 
not functioning, the district governor 
should come to the rescue, and, if need 
be, call the district governor who de- 
livered the charter, or the special rep- 
resentative of the organizing club. Call 
in time. Trouble can usually be 
avoided, and in many instances clubs 
have been brought from a sluggish, 
inactive condition to a point where they 
are thriving, successful clubs. Some- 
times a word from the International 
President, or from a member of the 
International board, known to the mem- 
bers of the club, will help. 

On the other hand if the president 
is failing, there is work for the club 
officers to do to stem the tide before 
it is too late. Support must be ten- 
dered even if it is not sought, and en- 
couragement should be given even if it 
is not appreciated, and, when other 
things fail, either the district governor 
or the club itself should ask for the 
resignation of the failing president. No 
club should be permitted to die because 
it has made the mistake of electing an 
unworthy or incapable man or unen- 
thusiastic president. 

The club, being the unit of organiza- 
tion to carry the idea of Rotary to its 
goal, must function. It must not be 
wrecked. The idea must not thrown 
overboard. 


Taaee is also a heavy responsibility 
upon the president, the board, and 
the committees of Rotary International: 
First: To formulate a worth-while 
program. 

You fellows will be interested to 
know that the board is passing a reso- 
lution to the Resolutions Committee in 
regard to the shortening and simplify- 
ing of the program so that the skele- 
tons only go out and Rotary clubs 
throughout the world will use their own 
ingenuity in formulating programs that 
will be adapted particularly and pecu- 
liarly to their respective countries. 

Second: To give this program to 
the district governors at the Council 
Meeting. 

This is a very important item. The 
district governor is the emissary from 
Rotary International going back to the 
clubs of his district and it is necessary 
that this be sold to many in order that 
he may have the vision and the inspira- 
tion that he may do his work well. 

Third: To see that it is printed and 
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transmitted to the proper club off ers 
on time. 

I am hoping that never again ~ 4]! 
the criticism come that the progr ms 
arrive too late to be of practical } ne. 
fit to the club. 

The district governor: 

First: To sell the program to ‘he 
presidents and secretaries at the E)ec- 
utives’ Conference. 

Second: To visit the clubs at the 
earliest possible moment during the 
year and to keep in constant touch 
with the clubs to see that the programs 
of Rotary International are being car- 
ried out. 

If there is a man here who is nom- 
inated as district governor and doesn’t 
know now that he can begin immedi- 
ately to visit the weak clubs of Rotary, 
he ought to resign his nomination and 
let somebody else take his place in- 
stead. I have no sympathy with dis- 
trict governors who assume the honors 
of Rotary and go out and let a district 
lag during the year. 

Third: To conduct a successful dis- 
trict conference. 

Fourth: To encourage inter-city 
meetings, and attendance at Interna- 
tional conventions. 

Fifth: To answer questions concern- 
ing the problems of club administra- 
tion. 

So, Mr. President of the local club, 
I bring the responsibility down to you 
from the President, Board and Commit- 
tee members of Rotary Internationa! 
and the district governor, and likewise | 
bring it up to you from the individual 
Rotarian and committee and _ board 
members of your local club. If you 
are a good president, Rotary’s success 
and advancement is assured. If a poor 
one, unredeemed and unremoved, Ro- 
tary will suffer immeasurably. If you 
are a good president and give your club 
a good administration, Rotary will 
be kept intact even though every offi- 
cer above you from district governor 
to International President fails, but if 
you fail, no president of Rotary Inter- 
national or district governor, however 
well qualified, can prevent disaster. 
Again we know the president is a key 
man because a club with a good presi- 
dent this year is making a good record 
which last year with a poor president 
made a miserably poor record. 

Individual Rotarians guilty of shame- 
ful practices and unsuccesful in bus- 
iness or professional life reflect upon the 
entire organization of Rotary, and it 
becomes important to all who desire to 
see Rotary a vital force, to keep it on 
a high plane, recognizing that Rotary 
is constantly on trial and is being 
judged by the conduct and accomplish- 
ments of its members. 

We cannot stand on a high plane be- 
fore a Rotary club and then get down 
and debase ourselves because of im- 
moral practices in our social and pri- 
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life and incorrect practices in our 
ess life. 
tary is also being analyzed by 
who have been trying to destroy 
jistorieal ideals, by those who have 
working enthusiastically to un- 
ine the faith of our people in our 
rnments and our religions, and 
have been using intellect and re- 
ces without offering a single valu- 
new idea or an improved program. 
the judgment of these negation- 
_ Rotary has failed, but fortunately, 
ave witnesses of higher standing. 

President Harding at the St. Louis 

nvention said, “If I could organize a 

tary club in every community in the 
world, I would guarantee peace and 
tranquillity, and the forward march of 
the world.” 

If extension is a part of Rotary’s pro- 
gram, then Rotary is functioning well, 
because this year there have been added 
200 new clubs, with many hundred 
members; there have been added many 
hundred new members in old clubs in 
excess of those lost from all causes. 
Five new countries have been opened to 
Rotary by the board this year and 
other countries are pleading for Ro- 
tary until today we have 120,000 Ro- 
tarians in 2,838 Rotary clubs in 35 
countries, speaking thirteen languages, 
and with what rapidity it has all been 
done. 

When President Harding spoke these 
encouraging words, there were only 
89,700 Rotarians in 1,493 Rotary clubs 
in 24 countries of the world. 

In 1911, 15 years ago, there were 
only three clubs in R. I. B. I. In 1916, 
just ten years ago, there were only 
fourteen clubs. At the beginning of 
1921, five years ago, there were only 
thirty-five clubs. Now there are 201 
clubs in R. I. B. I. 
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Outside of the United States and 
Canada in R. I. B. I. in 1916, just ten 
years ago, there was only one club. At 
the beginning of 1921, just five years 
ago, there were only seventeen clubs. 
Now there are 137 clubs. So, if Presi- 
dent Harding was right, Rotary has 
not failed, because we have been mov- 
ing toward the goal in so far as exten- 
sion of Rotary is concerned. 

Encouraging words have also come 
from the president of the Republic of 
Mexico. He paid Rotary the very high 
compliment of being the only unselfish 
organization in his country. And like- 
wise encouraging words from the kings 
of Spain and Belgium, both of whom 
welcomed Rotary. In fact from the 
rulers and leading business and prcfes- 
sional men of every country, we receive 
glad tidings and evidence of Rotary’s 
contribution to the progress of the 
world. 

Rotary has made us in the United 
States feel that we should quit hating 
England, that we should quit suspect- 
ing Japan and that we should have 
faith in Mexico. In fact, it has made 
us feel that there is a spirit of friend- 
liness and brotherhood among the peo- 
ples of every nation which is capable 
of being developed and improved. 

If I could write for your perusal a 
complete story of the number of codes 
of correct practices written; the 
marked improvement in the relation- 
ship of employer and employee and the 
relationship of competitors; the great 
improvement in the conduct of business 
that has actually taken place in recent 
years, due largely to the influence of 
Rotary and kindred organizations; if I 
could bring to your hearing the thanks 
of thousands who have been helped in 
so many ways of Rotary; or if I could 
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paint a picture showing the number of 
crippled children made perfect or great- 
ly improved; the number of young men 
and young women assisted in college or 
university through Rotary student-loan 
funds; the number of stammerers or 
others affiicted in various ways, who 
have been completely cured; the num- 
ber of those made happy at Christmas 
time by the gifts and spirits of Ro- 
tarians; the number of playgrounds 
equipped and lives saved by keeping 
children off the crowded streets; the 
number of delinquent boys paroled to 
Rotarians and reclaimed to usefulness 
in society; the happy meeting with 
farmers under the program of urban 
and rural acquaintance; or, if I could 
indicate the number of hatreds wiped 
out and friendships formed between in- 
dividuals, cities, states, and nations, 
then, I believe that we should not 
hear again the charge that Rotary has 
failed. Rotary has not failed and is 
not failing. It is just beginning to live 
and exert an influence that will mean 
much for the happiness, peace, content- 
ment and prosperity of the world. 
The length of its life and extent of 
its influence will depend upon you and 
each of you, fellow-Rotarians. As you 
go back to your respective clubs, 
whether large or small, remember you 
are going back to your friends whose 
interests are largely your interests, en- 
joying the obligations that you have 
taken as Rotarians, these obligations 
to serve God, country, fellowmen en- 
thusiastically, optimistically, 
tively, with the spirit that we are going 
to put over the program of Rotary 
during the coming year, remembering— 


coopera- 


For life is a mirror of king and slave, 
"Tis just what we are and do, 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you 


The Calendar of Rotary 


By EVERETT W. HILL, Past President, Rotary International 


HIS is an awfully high sounding 
title to an uninteresting or unin- 
spiring subject. These are matters that 
have been bothering the Rotary world 
for quite some time, and a great deal 
of thought has been given in the past 
by your various international boards in 
trying to determine solutions to various 
problems. Rather than call this “The 
Calendar of Rotary,” which sounds 
very beautiful, we will use another 
term that has been used the past few 
years that is a little bit high sounding 
when we call it “The Chronology of 
Rotary,” or a proper sequence of dates 
of events. .. 
Let us take as a premise that the one 
big unit in the organization is the 
individual club; as we can only have 


Rotary International because of the 
various units comprising the entire or- 
ganization, so we must go back to the 
unit clubs. There has been a de- 
mand in the clubs in the past few 
years that the election of their 
club officers was taking place too early 
in the year, and by so doing they were 
working with two groups of district 
governors, the men were half through 
their term of office before an Inter- 
national program reached their hands, 
and they were severely handicapped in 
putting over a proposed program, not 
only of their own, but of a suggested 
program of Rotary International. 

In many instances you will find the 
local clubs elected their officers — in 
February, March and April— and they 


took office almost immediately follow- 
ing election. There was a loss of time 
in some instances from four to eight 
months before the international pro- 
gram came into their hands. The dis- 
trict governors, in holding their execu- 
tive meetings, often found that they 
could not hold the meeting until late in 
their club year and the officers in attend- 
ance at the executive meeting in receiv- 
ing the new programs would say, “Well, 
we have already started a program in 
our club and it is going to mean undoing 
the work that we have already started 
and we are not ready to tell our com- 
mittees that the international program 
as just now presented to us is a better 
program than we have worked out.” 

In order to take up this loss of time 
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which has occurred and to harmonize 
local programs with international pro- 
grams, it has been thought best to 
change our sequence of dates. Under 
our present plan district governors are 
nominated at conferences held some 
in-February and in March and April, 
and a few in May, and they take 
office the first of July. They in turn 
work with two groups of club officers, 
and it is a pretty hard proposition 
coming toward the close of a governor’s 
administration when officers are chang- 
ing in local clubs and it is absolutely 
necessary for them to get reacquainted 
with the men who are conducting the 
affairs of the clubs of their districts. 


U NDER the present plan, the govern- 
or’s active services practically cease 
at the adjournment of his district con- 
ference because many of our club mem- 
bers look upon the district nominee as 
the new man and they forget that there 
are three or four months, sometimes, 
left for service of the old governor. 
You will also find this to be true 


under our present system. The Inter-~ 


national President must, immediately 
upon return from this convention, go 
to his office, outline policies for the 
coming year, which is becoming, how- 
ever, of less necessity in the outlining 
of personal policies, as the convention 
last year and no doubt this convention 
this year will outline certain policies of 
its own which the President and his 
Board of Directors will attempt to put 
into effect; but the President must 
select his committees, he must prepare 
for his first board meeting and for the 
important Council meeting, in addition 
to the other numerous responsibilities 
of office, because he takes office im- 
mediately upon the close of the con- 
vention. 

Your governors are not taking office 
until the first of July; your club offi- 
cers are already in office and we are 
just hopping along, men taking office 
in Rotary International and in the clubs 
at various times. 

Your President of Rotary Interna- 
tional immediately following the con- 
vention, finds falling upon his should- 
ers a great many duties, responsible 
duties, and he hasn’t much time, in 
fact no time, to outline his own busi- 
ness affairs or to get things straight- 
ened out. If he had an interim of 
time after his nomination and election 
until he took office, there would be a 
certain amount of time that he could 
use to very great advantage. 

The proposed changes and remedies 
for the present situation are as fol- 
lows: 

This that I will give you now to a 
great extent will apply to the Rotari- 
ans in North America, more than to 
the Rotarians outside of North Amer- 
ica. We will touch upon the other 
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countries, showing that they are not 
affected so much in the sequence of 
dates as the Rotarians of the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland. 

The first proposed change is that 
club elections shall take place during 
the month of April, officers to be in- 
stalled the first week in July. 

That may strike you as a long time 
for a man to be elected before he takes 
office, but I often wonder if it will not 
work to advantage in the local club. 
I have seen a great many presidents 
come into office, be elected, and not 
know that their name was going to 
be put up, take office the very next 
week, get hold of a roster of the club, 
know about one-third of the members, 
appoint a bunch of committees, and 
say, “Let’s go.” Where do they go? 
They don’t go very far. Then they 
wonder why the administration has not 
been a success, why the club has not 
functioned, why the committees have 
not worked. 

If you elect your officers in April, 
the officers, especially the President, 
may attend the executives meeting 
knowing that he represents the club and 
that there is a certain responsibility 
devolving upon him. It is realized that 
there is a certain time after the elec- 
tion until the installation when there 
is a slack time, but it can be put to 
mighty good advantage. If I had it 
to do over in my own club I believe I 
could make a success of the job if 
I had this time to stop and plan more 
adequately. 

If the President elected in April will 
sit down with a roster, make up his 
mind to study the personnel of the 
membership before he makes any ap- 
pointments, he will educate himself as 
to who are the members of his club. 
You may know every member by name, 
you may not know each one’s peculiari- 
ties, his likes and dislikes, whether 
he is suitable for the Business Methods 
Committee or the Classifications Com- 
mittee or the Rotary Education Com- 
mittee or the Boys Work Committee 
or many other committees. I have 
seen many a good man spoiled by put- 
ting him on a Business Methods Com- 
mittee when he belonged on the Fel- 
lowship Committee or Rotary Educa- 
tion or Boys Work. 

If in the selection of your commit- 
tees, the most vital part of your ad- 
ministration and upon which depends 
the success of your administration, you 
select your chairmen of your commit- 
tees carefully, and after you have 
selected them then don’t put somebody 
with them on that committee who can 
not work with them, you will find you 
will have possibly a very good and 
successful administration at the close 
of your year. You have to be careful 
in the selection of these men, and it 
is going to take more than a week to do 
it. 
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It ought to be possible for the off»; 
of the club to sit in with the old RB -4 
so that they might familiarize 
selves with what has been going | 
the club and how various matters 
handled. This will then give 
another thing. They will go 
office take office at the same 
with the district governors and th: 
ternational officers and all around 
Rotary world you will find men com ng 
into office the same day, ready to , 
the big game the proper kick-off 
ready to start. 

I still maintain that the unit 
is most important, although the 
of the International Convention is 3’; 
one of the most important things. ‘he 
date is proposed to be changed from 
between June 5th and 25th to May 1th 
to 20th, all International Officers except 
district governors elected but not in 
Stalled until July 1st. 

Third, the district conferences in 
North America to be held between the 
dates of May 25th and June 30th. 
Fourth, district governors nominated to 
Board of Directors for confirmation 
and election, thereby making them In- 
ternational officers, and installed July 
1st. 

Your International Convention 
change of dates from June to May 
reads: Time and place, Section 1 of 
Article VII, as the proposed amend- 
ment will be, “A convention of Rotary 
International shall be held annually be- 
tween the tenth and twentieth of May 
subject to change by the Board of Di- 
rectors to meet an emergency or special 
condition at a definite time and place 
to be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors.” 

That is, your date is set, but in order 
to meet any emergency or any special 
condition that may arise, there is a 
certain loophole that is left for your 
Board of Directors to determine the 
date. If this chronology goes through 
as planned and it is liked by you, it 
will not change the present date of the 
Ostend convention, because it is a spe- 
cial condition that has arisen and the 
dates already set from June 5th to 10th 
will stand. 

The month of May, while thought by 
some to be not exactly desirable, yet 
will prove a fairly desirable month, 
we believe, after having taken the scale 
and set out a chart and having every 
month put down and determining which 
would be most feasible. . . 


ONVENTION resolutions and ac- 

tions may be carried directly to the 
district conferences and thereby pre- 
sented to the conferences if your con- 
vention is followed by the conferences 

It will shorten the lapse of time be- 
tween conferences held off the North 
American continent. As an example 
this year the Australia and New Zea 
land district conferences were held in 
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_ the convention could have been 
n May, and you would have short- 
that interim of time. I find a 
jesire on the part of the Ro- 
1s in that part of the world to- 
i this present scheme of chronol- 
In fact, in New Zealand the 
have already gone on record as 
ing the chronology plan and have 
ged their present dates of election 
eir club officers will be installed 
e first day of July. 
ere are a great many other rea- 
that could be enumerated to you 
the holding of this convention in 
a desirable month generally as 
as weather, but I have never seen 
month or any day that is depend- 


» a year hence in any part of the} 


1. 
We have to take a certain risk when 

comes to the classification of the 
eather prophet. 


District conferences in North Amer- 


1 to be held between May 25th and 
June 30th. That is another revolu- 
nary idea, you might state, the fol- 
wing of the convention by the con- 
ferences. Let’s see. Inspiration may 
received by delegates at conferences 
rough and from reports made on the 
nvention by those appearing on the 
conference programs. It is a more 
lesirable month for the holding of dis- 
trict conferences as a whole over the 
entire area of the United States, Can- 
ada, and Newfoundland. We already 
have a great many clubs demanding a 
late date in May because of trouble 
f weather in certain parts, or espe- 
cially wanting it around the first of 
May, and all of them trying to get 
away from the month of March and 
crowding into the month of April. 

Then your district governor will have 
1 continuing active service up until 
the date of the installation of the new 
governors. 

Your International officers visiting 
your conferences will carry greater in- 
spiration, coming direct from an inter- 
national convention and going officially 
to the conferences. That is your old 
Board, because your new Board is not 
installed until July. 

You will receive convention resolu- 
tions and programs direct to the con- 
ference. Here is a big advantage: the 
use of overseas delegates in North 
America. Those men who have come 
and attended this convention would be 
waiting here, some waiting over for 
the council meeting, and they could 
be routed to the various district con- 
ferences in North America, and _ it 
would certainly help internationalize 
Rotary in North America and would 
be a great advantage to all concerned 
because men like Charles Rhodes, Sir 
Henry Braddon, Dr. Mylius and all the 


« 


others who may. be here would be very|} 
glad, I know, to attend conferences held | 


where they might be routed. 
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Then we have the full strength of the 
International Board for use at the dis- 
trict conferences. Say we have ten at 
present on the Board, allowing two 
conferences a week per man we could 
attend 80 conferences officially on the 
North American Continent, whereas 
this year your president was in Eu- 


rope, your immediate past president 
was in New Zealand and Australia, 


your Board strength was eight and it 
cut down the length of time and made 
it longer in order to attend conferences. 
With the increase of your 
Board to two more directors from out- 
side certain areas, we still have plenty 


possible 


18th Annual — 












personal escort. 
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The Glorious ‘Rhine — 


On your post-Convention Tour do not miss the historic 
glamor and old world charm of the beautiful Rhine, the 
river of legend, song and poetry. 

Visit its beautiful cities: Cologne, Bonn, Coblenz, Bingen, 
Mainz, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, etc.—sail along its vineyard- 
cultured banks on your way to Switzerland! 


COOK'S OFFICES IN COLOGNE: No 


Inclusive tours for groups or individuals with or without 
Automobile and airplane service - 
accommodations—travellérs’ cheques—foreign money ex hanged 
Facilities for reception and forwarding of mail and baggage 


Send for our program of attractive official post-Convention Tours 


THOS. COOK & SON 


100 Offices in Europe The World's Foremost 
at your Service 585 Fifth Avenue Travel Organization 
NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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of room in order to take care of all the 
conferences in the month of June and 
not use the days in May unless thought 
desirable. 

The nomination of your 
as an International officer will enable 
him to be nominated to the 
therefore making him an International 
officer. 

Your first Board meeting and Inter 


governor 


Board, 


national Council meeting is proposed 
to be held from July 1 to 14. Your 
club executives’ meetings of various 
districts are proposed to be held from 


July 25 to 
Spring co 


August 15. 
nferences outside the 
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United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land—the only effect it will have on 
these is that they may not have to 
hold them quite so early and can still 
hold them a little later. There is no 
desire to change the conference dates 
outside of the United States, Canada, 
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and Newfoundland. Under special cir- 
cumstances, as I stated to you, the 
convention may be held at different 
dates if thought advisable by your 
International Board. 

Bear in mind, men, no scheme can 
be perfect, and we are not trying to 
propose a perfect scheme, but simply 
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trying to tighten up on the rein 
let all International Rotary the \ 
’round in all clubs get the same 
off, all men entering office at the 
time, and then we believe that we 
help to internationalize this move 
to a greater extent. 


Rotary’s Membership Basis 


ODAY we have confronting us, if 

we but visualize it, a vast pan- 

orama, of untold beauty. As mag- 
nificent as the possibilities are in the 
world today to promote friendship 
through this organization of ours, and 
to form and enlarge this brotherhood 
among men of all nations, there are 
yet those among us who fail to see the 
beauty of this picture; men who would 
call themselves Rotarians, yet have 
failed to react to the opportunity to 
become Rotarians in reality. Our dis- 
trict conference and these great Inter- 
national Conventions awaken the in- 
dividual Rotarian to see this vision, to 
understand something of the magnitude 
of these great forces at work for the 
betterment of our relations with our 
fellowmen; to forget selfishness and to 
give a little thought and time to the 
almost magic power of the development 
of acquaintance, fellowship, and friend- 
ship, evolved from that happy idea of 
Paul Harris, of having a club made up 
of one representative from each well- 
defined service rendered to the commun- 
ity. 

Unselfishness on such a vast 
has never been met with heretofore and 
it has been possible only by practical 
ways and means evolved from this dis- 
tinct idea—the very genesis of Rotary 
—one member from each profession, 
trade, or calling. This is the real basis 
of Rotary. The test of time and ex- 
perience has shown that the strength 
of this great generating plant of un- 
selfish service is in this selection of 
membership, in these contacts through 
which the current flows into each com- 
munity—trunk lines of power so to 
speak—and when these lines are clean 


scale 


O# come into my garden fatr, 
Where blooming roses rich and rare, 
With fragrance lade the summer air. 


The fairest flower is the rose 
Which in my summer garden grows— 
And love in every petal shows. 


By I. B. SUTTON, Governor, Third District 


cut, avoiding duplication which, follow- 
ing the same simile, may well be com- 
pared to short circuits and losses in 
efficiency, the development of the club 
unit is rapid and successful and the 
benefits and objects of Rotary ob- 
tained and enjoyed to the maximum. 

Given this great force, born of a 
rare conception of practical means of 
applying the golden rule to our daily 
life and business, a force now con- 
stantly regenerating itself through the 
world, promoting understanding and 
good will, who among us can estimate 
the ultimate result of the infinite power 
of this friendship or comprehend the 
extent of its development under those 
ideal conditions where there are no dis- 
turbing elements and where thoughts 
of altruism displace those of egoism? 

This basis of membership, which is 
original in Rotary, is international in 
fact for I find it as applicable in any 
small city in the interior of Mexico as 
it is in Chicago or Denver. Its honest 
observance is fruitful in developing 
wonderful clubs and its transgression 
brings about the most serious difficul- 
ties. The same problems that Bill 
Manier told me about when he served 
as district governor in Tennessee, of 
very special and peculiar conditions 
that certain clubs imagined they had 
to meet there, have been repeated to 
me almost word for word by some of 
my clubs far away in Mexico. Experi- 
ence has shown that the human race 
although scattered around the globe 
with many different languages, char- 
acters, tendencies, and colors, has social 
and community problems that resolve 
themselves into the same simple serv- 
ices in every civilized nation. 





The Rose 


A group consisting of the outstand 
ing men of each distinct servic 
truly representative of a community. 
Worthiness recognized, distinction elim- 
inated with honor alone dignifying the 
occupation, unselfishness becomes mani- 
fest and problems concerning thé 
greatest good for the greatest number 
at once receive consideration. 

Great credit is due those responsible 
for having developed and standardized 
our Outline of Classifications. With- 
out doubt, many additions and amend 
ments will be incorporated in th 
course of time but it is through this 
plan, so clearly defined, that our 
Rotary Code of Ethics reaches out into 
every branch of community life and the 
time will come when that Code of 
Ethics will be observed and complied 
with in all its parts by all those it gov- 
erns. There may be some present who 
would consider that as Utopia but such 
has always been the reaction to any 
great advancement at its inception, and 
time has undertaken to demonstrate, 
with marvelous examples, what ad 
vancement humanity is capable of 
achieving when men have the vision 
and the courage to undertake the task. 

When I visualize the hundreds of 
Rotarians of Mexico, whose affection 
and friendship I now so highly esteem, 
mostly man of other nationalities, who 
notwithstanding the fact that I have 
spent most of my life in Mexico, | 
have only come to know and to love 
since Rotary brought us together; do 
you think that I can doubt the possi- 
bility of a world fellowship of men or 
the advancement of understanding and 
good will to all nations of the earth? 


Come pluck a rose for some rare friend, 
A glimpse of glory to her send, 
It will for her its incense spend. 


God made the rose His masterpiece 
When sending it with love’s caprice, 
A bit of heav’n we release. 
—ROoBERT SHAILOR HOLMES 
































tion and some valuable statistics as to its growth as 
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| How would you tell 


~ what you know— 
~ ABOUT ROTARY? 


housands of people—non-Rotarians—ask 
uestions about Rotary. Every day or two 
ome person asks YOU. 
\nd you try to think up the right answer and 
usually you flounder around and admit you 
ire making a poor attempt. 
[here are ten pamphlets published by Ro- 
tary International that will help you—that 
will give you the basis for any question that 
might be asked by a non-Rotarian—and will 
sive you material for making statements about 
the organization. These are: 
1. BRIEF FACTS ABOUT ROTARY— 
This pamphlet is published four times a year so that 
its statistics may be up-to-date. Printed in folder 
form, eight pages; convenient for vest poc ket; written 
for non Rotarians as well as Rotarians and excellent 
answers, in themselves, as to what is Rotary. Price, 
$1 per hundred or 1% cents per copy. 


2. AN OUTLINE OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 1) 


This pamphlet contains the Objects, Platform, Code of 





Ethics and Resolution No. 34. 2c per copy. 
3. WHAT IS THE ROTARY CLUB? (Pamphlet 
No. 2) 


Which is just what it suggests—an answer to the ques- 
tion its title asks. 2c per copy. 


4. SYNOPSIS OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 20) 


Another pamphlet which is just what its title suggests. 
It gives briefly a very exact history of the organiza- 


well as short but detailed statements as to how the 
clubs were organized in various countries. 10c per 
copy. 
5. A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY SERVICE 
(Pamphlet No. 16) 


Succinct and gripping statements of what community 
service consists and how Rotarians function in the 
community. 10c per copy. 


BOYS WORK ACTIVITIES (Pamphlet No. 18) 


This pamphlet tells how a Rotary club may conduct 
its Boys Work successfully, how to make a boy sur- 
vey of the community and many other interesting 
things about this branch of Rotary community activ- 
ities, 102 per copy. 

7. RURAL-URBAN ACQUAINTANCE PROMO- 
TION (Pamphlet No. 39) 
Every club should be interested in developing a closer 
contact with its rural population. This pamphlet 
gives helpful suggestions and information as to suc- 
cessful methods for developing closer relationship 
between rural and urban populations. Price, 5c 
per copy. 

8. MEMBERSHIP IN ROTARY 

(Pamphlet No. 17) 

Membership and Classification matters are given care- 
ful analysis in this pamphlet—the classification prin- 
ciple being outlined in striking and understandable 
terms. 10c per copy. 


9. CODES OF STANDARDS OF CORRECT 
PRACTICE (Pamphlet No. 33) 


This has become one of the standard pamphlets for 
those who would get an inkling of Rotary’s Business 
Methods campaign and how it has worked. Single 
copy gratis. 2 to 50 copies, 5c each. 


These pamphlets are a real Rotary library when you 
add to them— 


A TALKING KNOWLEDGE OF ROTARY 
(Pamphlet No. 11) 
Which has been acclaimed as the “finest text book 


of Rotary in existence.” 10c per copy. 


Any one or a complete set of these pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the office of the International Secretary, 221 East 
20th Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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DISTINCTIVE SPORT REQUISITES 


Men who wish to be “Different” in Club 
and Country Dress will find our Offerings 
in English and Scotch Golf Hose, Sweat- 
ers, Sport Shirts and Requisites most 
Unusual and Exceptional in Character. 


siustrate i brocnur cnt upor ’ juest 


S12 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YO 
LONDON RK PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 




















Advertising pays you! 


ADVERTISING brings to millions, at reason- 
able prices, comforts and conveniences 
which without advertising would be lux- 
uries that only a few could enjoy. 


America is an advertising nation. That 
is One reason why the man with moderate 
means here enjoys more comforts than 
most wealthy men abroad. 


Because thousands on thousands of peo- 
ple ask for a certain article by the same 
name, which they have read in the same 
advertisements, it is possible for the adver- 
tiser to sell this item at a minimum of 
effort. 

It is therefore possible to manufacture 
and to distribute this product at a saving 
which you share with the advertiser 

When you figure the number of these 
items in your daily life built by advertising, 
you can appreciate that advertising does 
pay you! 


Ra 


Advertisements enable you to buy 
better things at less cost 
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Business Methods 


Ethics of International Trade—(Continued from page 21) 


the blessings of high tariffs. In addi- 
tion, strong appeals are made to na- 
tional sentiments, all for the purpose of 
replacing imported goods with goods 
produced inside the country itself. 

But all these measures instead of 
reducing national unemployment sim- 
ply cut the great arteries between the 
countries. The barriers set up against 
the free interchange of population, of 
goods, and of skilled experience inflict 
still more hardship on everybody. 

And just as no nation can get rich 
by crippling its neighbor through war, 
so it is daily growing more and more 
clear that no nation can get rich by 
ruining other countries economically or 
by surrounding itself by a “Chinese 
wall.” 

The world is an economic whole, and 
the more each country acts on the basis 
of selfishness and ill will to other na- 
tions, the more will each suffer in the 
long run. Industries will stagnate, 
much human energy will be wasted, 
and the entire standard of living will 
be lowered for a long time ahead. 


Imagine for example, if in the United 
States there were customs barrier be- 
tween individual States; imagine that 
whenever you crossed a border line you 
found a different people, a different 
language, a different coinage, a differ- 
ent religion, etc., just imagine how life 
would be complicated. 

But this is just the position in 
Europe today, and there are a growing 
number of thinking men who feel that 
the only way to save Europe from 
destruction is the formation of a 
European Trade League of Nations, 
surrounding Europe with a common 
custom barrier, and encircling a suffi- 
ciently vast territory to enable the na- 
tions inside the barrier fully to utilize 
their powers and resources in a united 
effort for cheaper production and elimi- 
nation of waste. But today hard times 
and national jealousies have placed 
each country inside a watertight com- 
partment resulting in the manufacture 
of goods at high costs, which could be 
produced cheaper by other countries. 


NOW wish to focus your minds on 

one of the greatest cancers affecting 
every trade; I refer to bribery. We 
all know the existence of a huge dark 
building over the portal of which is this 
inscription: “Bribery and unfair trad- 
ing,” and in that house are many com- 
partments; let me name a few of them 


for you: 


Bogus independents. 

Espionage on competitors. 

Bribery of competitor's employees. 

Price cutting and dumping. 

Fighting brands. Pi 
Misrepresenting competitor’s goods. ; 


Cornering markets. 

Intimidation by threats of litigation. 

The use of trading-stamps or coupons. 

Excessive credits. 

Enticement of employees. 

Secret commissions. 

Premiums to shop assistants. 

Misleading prospectuses. 

Misleading other firm’s designs or 
trade-names. 

Misleading advertising and propa- 
ganda. 

Copying other firm’s designs or trade- 
names, 

Suppression of patents by purchase 
of rights. 


If only men would consider that in 
other countries live manufacturers and 
merchants just as honorable as they 
feel themselves to be, and that if they 
hurt these men by unfair trading, they 
lay themselves open, and justly so, to 
be the victims of exactly similar prac- 
tices. And yet, we all know, that vol- 
umes could be written about the 
disgrace and sorrow which has followed 
in the wake of bribery and unfair 
trading. Bribery curses him that gives 
as well as him that takes. 

In order to frame a resolution on 
these lines a joint committee of the 
R. I. B. I. and the League of Nations 
Union on which it is hoped to secure 
the cooperation of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, will be set up, 
and I am pleased to say that Rotary 
International has given practical evi- 
dence of its sympathetic interest by 
agreeing to nominate a representative 
to be present at the Economic Confer- 
ence which will meet this fall. 

It has been said by Rotarian Sidney 
Pascall of England that a business code 
of ethics should be the end of the jour- 
ney, not the beginning, and it is true 
that forcing a code on unconvinced 
members will degrade the morality of 
that trade. In the same way, forcing 
a code of international ethics on un- 
convinced countries may do more harm 
than good. 


If, therefore, a code of international 
ethics is to be established, it should be 
confined to such wide general princi- 
ples which are already deeply rooted 
in the minds of people of all countries, 
and not until the morals and standards 
of business are gradually raised in all 
countries can the “World’s Business 
Code” profitably include more definite 
and detailed principles. 

Economics and war. There is no 
question about the fact that economic 
conflicts are the principal causes of 
war. The Army War College (U. S. 
A.) has made a study of fourteen wars 
of the modern period of history which 
indicates that whilst in all of these 
wars passion and sentiment was a con- 
tributory cause, yet the economic ele- 
ment clearly appeared in eleven of the 
fourteen wars. 

Improvement in business ethics will, 


therefore, tend to prevent that . 
sive accumulation of ill feeling an’ na. 
tional jealousy, which, if allowed ‘o ¢ 
on long enough, unquestionably lea js ; 
war and destruction. It may here be 
worth mentioning that the four «maj! 
northern nations, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, have just co; 
cluded treaties under which all matte 
of dispute without exception are to be 
settled by arbitration, and it is hoped 
that settlement by war between these 
countries will be ruled out forever. And 
just as in business life the develop. 
ment is steadily towards arbitration 
instead of litigation, so many believe 
that in international life arbitration 
will sooner or later replace settlement 
by war. 

And as the nations of the world be- 
come more and more interdependent it 
also becomes imperative to remove 
friction which may come from lack 
of free access to the world’s great in- 
dustrial necessities and its resources of 
materials for food and clothing. I re- 
fer to such materials as coal, iron, pe- 
troleum, rubber, copper, wheat, cotton, 
and wool. 


WE have seen examples of how th. 
attempt to corner markets has 
caused widespread distress, and of how 
control of certain areas has produced 
enough international friction as t 
strain diplomatic relations to the break- 
ing point. In times to come there wil 
here be a growing field where princi- 
ples of right and wrong will come into 
play, and it is to be hoped that Rotary 
here will play its part, keeping in mind 
the welfare of all nations, without de- 
triment to any single one of them. 

As Rotarians we must now ask ovr- 
selves, what can we do to improve in- 
ternational ethics and so contribute our 
share towards accomplishing our Sixth 
Rotary Object, the one object which 
stands out above all—world peace? The 
answer is not difficult. We are a body 
of influential business and professional 
men spread over many countries. 

In Rotary there are no prejudices, 
whether racial, national, political, or 
religious—in Rotary we focus all our 
best forces for common aims—and for 
that reason Rotary work succeeds and 
will go on succeeding in ever greater 
measure. 

We are all brought up to look upon 
this world of ours through colored spec- 
tacles; we have all grown up from 
childhood in our town, our particular 
country, our particular race, and un- 
consciously our viws on surroundings 
and on other nations are colored. 
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nd although after the great war 
e colored views have become more 
mgly colored, and we have seen 
,y countries surround themselves 
1 higher custom walls, with higher 
is of national pride, national preju- 
e and distrust, yet is it not a fact 
t the men of Rotary will help to 
move the colored glasses and en- 
vor to give to all nations a truer, a 
arer vision of what is wanted and 
eded to save the world from this 
tructive development. 
Life may be lived more or less beau- 
fully, more or less honestly, and we 
an surely all agree that the higher 
tandard we accept for our lives, the 
ore real pleasure do we get out of 
ife—of our daily work. It is there- 
fore our cherished duty as Rotarians 
) raise the level of business morals 
inside those circles, where you and I, 
each and every one of us, are capable 
f exerting our influence, and thus con- 
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tribute to our great cause by living a 
clean and upright life in the Rotary 
Spirit of Service. 

When you throw a stone into water 
the ripples spread into wider and 
wider circles, and just in this same 
way will every good or bad action 
throw its influence in wider and wider 
circles from our local town to the whole 
country, and from country to country 
the world over. 


And if one nation has a better repu- 


tation for fair dealings than another | 


nation, is it not because the morals 
and business standards of that nation 
are on a higher general level? 

And if it is true that to gain friends, 
a man must behave as a friend, it is 
equally true that if a nation wishes to 


Your Files need not 


~ » Y, look like this 
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| will accomplish 
| results like this 


have friends it must behave as a friend | 


to other nations, and it is no shame to 


be the first to extend the hand of | 


friendship. 


Do High Ethical Standards Pay ? 


By TOM J. DAVIS, Chairman of Constitution and By Laws Committee 


more opportune time than this 

morning for us who believe in Ro- 
tary to take a few moments to consider 
whether or not these standards about 
which we talk and in which we pretend 
to believe are the kind of standards 
which will make for us the kind of 
success in life we wish to make. . 

I think every one of you this morn- 
ing is here because you believe in some 
line of work or some profession. There 
is not one of you here this morning 
who is not hoping to make all of the 
money that you can possibly make out 
of the line of work that you have 
chosen from which you hope to earn 
your livelihood. That is a perfectly 
worthy thing. I don’t believe that any 
one questions the right of a man to 
make the effort to accumulate all that 
he can possibly accumulate from a ma- 
terialistic standpoint, providing that 
man is scrupulous in selecting the 
methods under which and by which he 
will make that accumulation... 

What are some of the critical com- 
ments that we hear? We hear people 
say that the man who is engaged in 
the grocery business is diluting sugar, 
is diluting other commodities which he 
is selling to us, and is taking the full 
price for it; that the man who is en- 
gaged in the butcher business is selling 
us fourteen ounces for a pound and 
very often the meat is bad; they are 
saying that the man in the law busi- 
ness is a shyster, that not even his 
own clients can trust him. They are 
saying that people engaged perhaps in 
the production of wool are filling their 
commodity with shoddy and calling it 


|: SEEMS to me that there is no 


wool and we are paying one hundred 
cents on the dollar for it. Finally we 
get to that man who fills the most 
wonderful classification in all Rotary, 
the ministry. What is the comment 
that they direct toward him? They 
say this type of fellow is no longer 
raising his voice on behalf of justice 


and mercy, that in Pullman cars on the | 


way to Rotary conventions he is telling 
questionable stories and taking a drink 
in order to make you men believe he 
is a regular fellow, and for the pur- 
pose incidentally of increasing the size 
of his pay envelope. 

Then in comes Rotary. What does 
Rotary have to say about that sort of 
thing? Rotary says that these men are 
simply following an intsinct which has 
come down through the lives of men 
since the very beginning, and they are 
able to visualize through the Rotary 
program that you men who are filling 
the jobs you had once had only your 
hands to wrest from nature the things 
that you needed for your upkeep and 
maintainance. They realized also that 
as you fought back there primitively 
to get the things you needed for your- 
self and your family, there came into 
your life a keen joy of fighting for 
the thing that you wished, and also 
the keen joy which came to the man 
who was able to get for himself. It 
was not long before that man’s life 
was so filled with the desire to get 
and get for himself that he was able 
to exclude from his thinking all of 
the things that might have something 
to do in helping to make the other 
fellow happy. 

That thing is also true of you men 


| These firm, durable, expan 
| sible fling containers are so 
constructed that they hold 
three, thirty or three hun 
dred letters with 
facility and always stand 
erect with their index tabs 
in plain view, never slump- 
ing down in the file drawer. 
They will improve instantly 
the efhciency and appear 
ance of the drawer — are 


equal 


easy to remove and replace 
in the file, saving time daily 
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today. That same instinct has come 
into your life and mine in such a way 
that I think we are sometimes forget- 
ting all of the finer things of life, 
that we are excluding everything that 
means anything from a spiritual stand- 
point, and we are so absorbed in get- 
ting that we are forgetting all about 
this other thing that we should keep 
foremost in our minds... 

There are a lot of men who are filling 
positions in life today who are so busy 
in the accumulation of money and who 
are excluding all the finer things of 
life from their lives that all they can 
possibly see is the idea of getting some- 
thing for themselves without any idea 
of sharing it. 

This selfish man went from that last 
stage I have tried to describe into where 
he came into contact with other men. 
He found that there was a clash between 
him and the other man. They were 
striving to get for himself each as 
much as he could get. Finally, this 
one man who had gotten to where he 
had enjoyed holding things for him- 
self and keeping things for himself, 
decided that he would utilize the serv- 
ices of the other fellow and would try 
to have the other fellow assist him 
in getting things for himself. He soon 
learned that if he worked with the other 
man and if he cooperated with the 
other man, there wasn’t any question 
at all but what he also would accumu- 
late more. So he began to learn the 
joys of cooperation. Finally when he 
had gotten to that position, he also 
learned that there was something 
mighty fine in seeing the other man 
happy, and he was perfectly willing to 
give just a little of what he was and 
a lot of what he hoped to be in order 
to see that the other fellow was able 
to get into his life and into his heart 
the kind of thing for which he was also 
striving. 

So it came to a period where we were 
willing to organize Rotary clubs. De- 
spite the fact that men are suspicious 
of business, that men are finding fault 
with men engaged in business, we said 
that every vocation was an absolutely 
worthy vocation, that this man in the 
ministry, this man in law, the man who 
happened to be a butcher, who hap- 
pened to be a general merchant, who 


HERE are no bargains 


In the counter sales of Life. 
We think so, but some unexpected day 


We find our purchase 


Is a worn and shoddy thing, 
So after all, in that “long last” we pay. 
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happened to be engaged in the wool 
business, is a splendid man, his life 
filled, of course, with the frailties of 
human nature, yet that he was filling a 
worthy vocation. And Rotary said that 
every vocation was worthy unless it 
were made unworthy by the fellow who 
was following it. 

Men have gone from one end of this 
world to the other and have proclaimed 
to the people with whom they have 
come in contact that high ethical stand- 
ards were the kind of standards that 
would eventually eliminate the things 
about which I have been talking. . . 


The other day Judge J. Elbert Gary, 
that distinguished business man of 
North America, said that the biggest 
thing in all the world was business 
and that the biggest thing in business 
was honesty. I believe that today with 
all my heart. It is my idea and I 
believe the idea of every man in this 
group this morning that the most suc- 
cessful business is the business which 
has the faith of the most people in it. 
There is only one way in which you 
can build that kind of faith, and that 
is to deal justly with the people with 
whom you come into contact and to sell 
to them the thing that you have for 
sale. 

Throughout all of North America, in 
the section of the country with which 
I am most familiar, we have more than 
500 cooperative organizations doing a 
business of $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Down in the South where they raise 
cotton in an organization that is 
founded absolutely on confidence and 
faith, they are selling millions of dol- 
lars of cotton throughout the world. As 
the man sits at his desk in the South, 
his agent overseas is selling the thing 
which you men over there need and 
which this man wishes to sell. 

I believe today with Rotary that 
there is no business that is worth-while, 
that there is no business of any kind 
that is worth the time of you men 
who belong to Rotary that can’t be 
built upon the kind of a standard that 
I am talking about. 

So that high ethical standards do pay 
from a dollars’ and cents standpoint is 
true. There is no question but what 
we are tremendously interested in mak- 
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ing as much money as we can, but we 
also should be tremendously interes od 
and very much concerned with the k 
of methods that we use as we atte 

to make money for ourselves. 

There is another way in which | 
ethical standards pay. I realize tat 
men who belong to Rotary are | 
common, ordinary men like Ton 
Davis, that your lives are al 
lutely filled with fault and bad 
streaks the same as I find my life to 
be, but fortunately the test of a man’s 
life is how often has he courage to 
get up and try to go on again. 

So you men today who are trying 
to do the thing which Rotary calls you 
to do realize that the finest oppor- 
tunity is the one which you have, and 
so as we attempt to do the thing and 
as we try to carry out the ideal which 
we have for Rotary, there isn’t any 
question but what it succeeds from a 
dollars’ and cents standpoint. 

In the life of a boy, these young 
fellows whose lives we are trying to 
influence, there isn’t anything finer 
than the correct standard which you 
men follow in your line of work and 
in your business. If you expect the 
boys of your communities to be any 
better than the kind of influence which 
you yield, you are making a dreadful 
mistake. You men, incidentally, are in 
Rotary because you believe that sort 
of thing. No matter how badly our 
lives may be streaked with the thing 
I have mentioned already, there isn’t 
any question that what you men want 
the life of your boys to be right, so 
correct business standards will be a 
helpful benefit. 

Finally in our international rela- 
tionship, I imagine you men can see 
the result of a man buying a pocket 
knife for fifty cents, having it made 
of inferior material, and making it im- 
possible for the community to do any 
business with the country from which 
that came. You can’t imagine that a 
load of lumber would be taken on the 
floor of parliament in some country 
where a man felt he had been cheated. 

The thing for us to do is to get hold 
of men and inject into men the ideals 
of Rotary, and inject them into our 
home life, our national life, our inter- 
national life. 


There are no bargains 

In the counter sales of Life, 

But time, alone, can teach.us how to choose; 
Can show us that 
What seemed loss is really gain, 

And where we bought for little, we shall lose. 
—New York “Times.” 
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Rotary’s Ideal of 
Service 


(Continued from page 9) 


totary and not one ear-marked by 
leas or expressions of any one 

try or nationality, if Rotary is to 
ire. The fundamentals must be the 
everywhere and I found no evi- 

e of any thought to the contrary. 

Ry fundamentals I mean club organi- 
n and conduct, election of members 

the classification basis, and an ad- 
ence to the established objects of 


Rotary. 


When it comes to the development of . 


he detailed programs through which 
these objects will be made known to 
and understood by the members, then 
some latitude must be granted. 

I wish you could have heard the Six 
Objects of Rotary presented to the| 
European Conferences in well-prepared 
addresses over which Crawford McCul- 
lough and I grew enthusiastic. I wish 
you could have heard a prominent en- | 
gineer of Italy speak on the Ethic Con- 
tent of Rotary. You would understand 
then why I state that Rotary is in safe 
hands in these countries. 

And out of it all there came to me| 
over and over again the question, | 
“What is it that draws us all into this 
movement and persuades business and | 
professional men of large affairs to give | 
weeks and months of their time to the 
service of Rotary?” The fact that Ro- 
tary does this proves that it makes a | 
common and consistent appeal to right- 
thinking men of all nations. I believe 
the answer is in part at least that in- 
tangible thing around which Rotary is 
to a great extent built—an Ideal of 
Service. 


But it is in the application of the 
gospel of that Service which has 
come into Rotary’s possession to make | 
effective the spirit of unselfish integrity 
with which Rotarians are invested. Ro- 
tarians are only human beings selected 
for membership in this world movement 
because they have borne the character- 
istics of active and accomplished man- 
hood. Rotary is what it is because it 
possesses this assembled power of man- 
hood in every one of nearly 2,400 com- 
munities. It is the concerted action of 
such a group of manly spirits which 
arouses the faith of those who expect 
the permanency of Rotary to exert its 
favorable influence in world-civilization. 
I can fearlessly say that we cannot 
make more of Rotary than what it is 
excepting through the activities of the 
manhood there is now in it. We cannot 
say “Here is love, let us put that in 
Rotary” or “Here is integrity, let us 
put that in.” For love and integrity 
are already in Rotary—they are in 
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every Rotarian’s life now. But it is 
the energy of Rotary which must be 
effectively harnessed to make such 
forces effective in world citizenship. 

Such an ideal of service as we have 
is not new. It has been present in all 
ages and among all peoples. It is found 
in all great religious philosophies. In 
fact, the counterpart of the Golden 
Rule is found in no less than eight 
philosophies—the Buddhist, the Hindu, 
the Mohammedan, the Egyptian, that 
of Confucius, the Greek, the Persian 
and the Roman. 

One is impressed with the fact that 
all through history leaders have taken 
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it as axiomatic that we gain life only 
through service—loving service to oth- 
ers. The followers of the leaders of 
these philosophies in time, came to look 
upon the statement of this ideal of 
service as something entirely new 
brought to the world by their prophet. 
And always, even as today, there has 
been an unmistakable reluctance to ap- 
ply the ideal to every-day life. It is 
accepted in the abstract but forgotten 
or rated impractical in the concrete. 
As we study the presence and de- 
velopment of this ideal of service 
through the centuries, I think it is fair 
to say that Rotary was probably the 
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How Taste 
Satisfies Thirst 


Thirst, a natural call for moisture, 
is first registered in the palate. The 
sense of taste there was created to 
tempt you to take what’s good for 
you when it is good for you. Be- 
cause, otherwise, you would not 
drink enough to keep the moisture 
in you up to the health-level. 


The palate, holding recollection 
of flavors, never forgets what has 
especially delighted it. 


Coca-Cola has so definitely pleased 
the public that thirst and a taste 
for it are the same thing. 
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World Wide Rotary! 


The attention of readers of 
THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there are several 
other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


The Rotary Wheel 


The monthly magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in Great Britain and Ireland, where 
there are now over 200 clubs. 
La Nota Rotaria 
and 

Two excellent publications in the Spanish 
language. ‘‘La Nota Rotaria”’ is the pub- 
lication of the clubs in Cuba and “Rotary” 
is the publication of the clubs in Spain 
This is the publication of the Rotary clubs 
in Italy, and for any one reading Italian, 
this will to be a very interesting 


prove 
publication, 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 


The public ation of the Rotary clubs in 
the Republic of France and a magazine 
which will be found very interesting to 


those who are able to read French. 


Many Rotarians have children who as part 
of their school work are studying French, 
Spanish or Italian. Why not subscribe for 
one or more of these publications and have 
the younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 
Exch fl ional 

xchange of Internationa 

res! 
Courtesies! 
While THE ROTARIAN is particularly 
the magazine of the Rotary Clubs in the 
United States, Canada and Newfoundland, 
there are many Rotarians in all the other 
32 countries of Rotary who are subscribers 
to THE ROTARIAN. It would be a fine 
international courtesy for many Americans, 
Canadians or Newfoundlanders to. sub- 
scribe to these other magazines. 
Subscriptions may be sent to International 
Headquarters whence they will be for- 
warded to the respective offices of these 
publications. 
. . 
Subscription Rates 
Per Year 

The Rotary Wheel (English). . .$3.00 
La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 
GREET AONMEOE) ons cce ces ee es 3.00 
Il Rotary (Italian).............. 3.00 
Les Rotary Clubs de France 

Ce eer 


The advertising pages of these magazines 
afford opportunities for Americans, Cana- 
dians and others to place business adver- 
tisements. Inquiries regarding advertising 
om these publications may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they will be 
forwarded to the respective publications. 
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first group movement organized for 
the effective promulgation of this ideal 
of service. But let us remember that 
in Rotary we are merely expressing a 
powerful attitude of mind, a philosophy 
of living which characterizes our time. 
It is being reflected also in other serv- 
ice clubs, trade and professional asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade. 

A few weeks ago a member of my 
own club said to me, “Don, I wish you 
would tell me how a man can make a 
success in business and really practice 
the Golden Rule. I can imagine that 
a man who has made his pile can 
do it but how can a young man who 
has his way to make really practice the 
Golden Rule in business?” And in the 
“Rotary Wheel” for April, a correspond- 
ent asks “Does ‘Service Above Self’ 
mean the same thing as doing one’s 
work in life detaching from it all 
thought of one’s self?” Some men are 
saying that the “profit” referred 
to in our motto is the commercial mar- 
ket-place interpretation of the word 
and others are saying it has nothing to 
do with that kind of profit. 

Primarily, Rotary seeks to apply the 
theory of service to business and com- 
munity life. What is this theory of 
service or ideal of service? It is ex- 
pressed in the first part of our Code 
of Ethics, “To consider my vocation 
worthy and as affording me a distinct 
opportunity to serve Society.” “He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best” is a less- 
ideal expression, but the suggestion of 
egoism is removed by the added words 
“Service above Self.” In that quota- 
tion from our Code I feel that the em- 
phasis should be placed on the word 
“vocation.” It is through that we are 
to serve. 


[NX a recent book on England by the 

Right Honorable Stanley Baldwin, 
prime minister of Great Britain, after 
quoting the line from Browning, “All 
service ranks the same with God,” the 
author says, “It makes very little dif- 
ference whether a man is driving a 
tram-car or sweeping streets or being 
prime minister if he only bring to that 
service everything that is in him and 
perform it for the sake of mankind.” 

How does the tram-car driver or the 
street-sweeper serve? In the same way 
that you and I try to serve—by doing 
an honest day’s work and rendering a 
needed service with the consciousness 
that we are doing something for man- 
kind. 

The man who gave us the Golden 
Rule nearly 2,000 years ago was a car- 
penter. I am sure he did good work 
for his neighbors. I am also sure we 
all believe he received an honest wage 
for his work. He never intended (ac- 
cording to my notion) when he set forth 
the ideal of service contained in the 
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Golden Rule that we should be ent 
forgetful of self. There is a vast 
ference between self-interest and 
fishness. 

So we might as well recognize 
in our word “profit” are contained 
material and spiritual rewards. 
fine thing about life is that the 
who does serve well generally succ 
and receives his reward. We shou! 
put into practice the Golden Ru! 
dealing with the other fellow as 
would like to have him deal with 
But Service is something more 
selling goods which are all wool and 
yard wide and making delivery ac: 
ing to the contract. 


)» 
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To give real sery- 


ice you must add something which can- 


not be bought or measured with mon: 


and that thing is sincerity and inte 
rity. 

As I close my last year of office I : 
thinking much of those who have sto 
by me so faithfully and so loyal 


y 


or 


ry 
AIT) 
od 


ly 


Your Board of Directors; the standing 


and special committee members; t 
district governors; the officers, board 
directors and committees of R. I. B. 


and last, first and all the time Ch 


Perry—you will never know what y 
owe him—and with him I couple t 
entire staffs in the Chicago and Zuri 
offices. 
cial associates and other co-worke 


he 
of 
f, 
les 
ou 
he 


ch 


I shall never forget these offi- 


rs, 


and whatever accomplishments there 


have been are due to their collecti 
efforts. 

When I took office a year ago 
Cleveland I said that the princi; 
thing which Rotary is trying to tea 
men is how to live. Today I m 
firmly believe that and as somethi 


VE 


7 
al 

sh 
Cil 
re 


ng 


which we may all keep in mind I want 


you to know a poem by Ernest 
Crosby, “Life and Death:” 


So he died for his faith. That is fine, 
More than most of us do. 

But stay, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live: every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with dou! 
And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led; 
Never mind how he died.” 


H. 
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Capital and Labor—U. S. | ae 


The Ideal of Service in Industry—(Continued from page 15) 


es form the paramount issues. In 
ion, organized labor is fighting the 
eful use and the abuse of the in- 
tion in labor disputes. 
rough the untiring effort of the 
nized labor movement education 
educational opportunities for the 
kers have been advanced and im- 
ved. I overlooked enumerating the 
t that labor organizations in Amer- 
have established labor banks in 
ny of the teeming, industrial cen- 
; of our nation until the capitaliza- 
n and the deposits in these banking 
titutions run into hundreds of mil- 
ns of dollars. In addition, the great 
trade-union movement has established a 
inion-labor life-insurance company and 
has entered in this legitimate way in 
the insurance field so that it can help 
nd assist the workers in caring for the 
adversities of life and for the depend- 
ents of the wage-earner after he has 
passed away. It is our aim and pur- 
pose to continue our efforts in these 
lirections. 


Out Where the Zest Begins 


(Continued from page 7) 


the Larkin girls from Buffalo, New 
York, had four kinds of uniform to 
challenge admiration; the Helena, Mon- 
tana, school band (state champions) 
could alternate red sweaters with pur- 
ple shirts; the State Reserve College 
band could display its horizon blue. In 
addition there was a boys’ band from 
Longmont, Colorado; an R. O. T. C. 
band from Ogden, Utah, which took 
third prize in a national contest; and 
the cowboy band of Pueblo, decked out 
in chaps and including a champion 
saxaphone player in its personnel. Nor 
was this all. During the week the 
bands of the 157th Infantry, the 13th 
and 7th Cavalry halted on their trips 
long enough to give Denver a sample of 
their music. Lastly, there was the very 
competent municipal band and a good 
boys’ choir sponsored by the Co-Opera- 
tive clubs. 

So there was color, music, and of 
course light to complete the gay trio. 
Denver believes in lots of light. 
Whether it is because of ample power 
from mountain streams or because of 
the welcome sight of a ranch house 
light in former days, Denver is bril- 
liant at night. Its Broadway fairly 
blazes when the theater signs go on; 
then there is the ruby light on the 
campanile tower, the bright glow from 
the auditorium towers, the 13,000 lights 
of the Gas and Electric building, and 
the distant glow from the capitol. Seen 
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Insurance companies have been estab- 
lished by several organizations and 
labor banks have been created in nu- 
merous towns and cities. All of these 
worthy undertakings have strengthened 
the bonds of fraternity and brotherhood 
which form the links which bind us to- 
gether in our efforts to better the con- 
ditions of the men and women who 
toil. é 
We hope to bring to the workers a 
wage which will not only permit them 
to live in their own homes, in accord- 
ance with the American living stand- 
ard, but will also permit them to enjoy 
the higher advantages of spiritual and 
cultural development. 

We are striving to abolish the iniqui- 
ties of child labor and we are endeav- 
oring to bring about a spirit of co- 
operation and right relationship be- 
tween the employers and the employees. 
We are proud of our accomplishments 
and we solicit your enthusiastic sup- 
port in our efforts to go forward in this 
great humanitarian endeavor. 


from Lookout Mountain the lights of 
Denver seem to throb and shimmer like 
the phosphorescent wake left by some 
giant liner plunging through dark 
tropic waters. 

All this was excellent preparation 
for Monday evening’s pageant, and 
when the white police car with blaring 
siren led the long motorcade toward 
Denver University stadium, Rotarians 
were expressing but one wish—that it 
might not rain. It did not so there 
was no need of switching programs. 
Outside the high white fences that 
loomed ghostly in the dusk, lines of 
spectators gathered rapidly. Only one- 
half of the stadium has been built, 
but this holds approximately 25,000 
people—and hundreds were unable to 
gain admittance that night. Seen from 
either of the tall towers on the field 
this great audience was simply a blur 
of white faces and bright clothes. The 
huge segment of masonry was rimmed 
by ruby and amber lights and pierced 
by dark openings. Above the bowl 
hung a thin sliver of moon and the 
first white star of a Denver night. 
From these towers powerful search- 
lights directed rays straight across the 
field, thereby rendering the rear of that 
field almost invisible to the audience. 
The municipal band and singing led by 









Walter Jenkins kept the crowd amused 
until the invocation by the Right Rev- | 
erend Fred Ingley. Then came wel- | 
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Rotary brings the people of 
many nations together in 
thought and spirit — Cunard 
brings them together in fact. 


In its function as a connect- 
ing link between the New 
and Old Worlds, Cunard has 
been a contributing factor 
toward promoting good 
will, a better understanding 
and harmonious relations 
between nations and individ- 
uals — the very principles of 
Rotary. 


Thus is created a natural 
bond between Cunard and 
Rotary. The vast bulk of 
1800 American and Canadian 
members who attended the 
Rotarian convention at 
Edinburgh in 1921 crossed via 
Cunard. 


There is No Better Way 


than the 


Cunard Highway 
—and It Costs No More! 


Cunard Transatlantic Services 
include: the World’s Fastest 
Ocean Service De Luxe to Cher- 
bourg and Southampton; other 
services to Queenstown-Liver- 
pool; to Londonderry ;-Glasgow. 
New Cabin Service to Plymouth, 
Havre, and London and the re- 
nowned Cunard Vacation Spe- 
tials (Tourist Third Cabin) 
throughout the Season. 


Complete information, rates, etc., 
gladly furnished upon request. 


Cunard a«Anchor ines 


| 25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 
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FAT MEN 


Say ‘“‘Goodbye”’ to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects 
Cause of Fat 





Mail Coupon 








A new belt called Di- = 
sector gets at the couse Bf YOU want to 
of excess fat and quickl i siase 
corrects the seouteen, get rid of this 
With every movement o 
the body, during every 
working hour, Director 
acts aS a massage on the 
abdomen and _ actually 
dissoives excessive fat 
away F. P. Cowan of 
Pinehurst, N. C., says: 
“Director is the finest 
thing I ever wore. I 
want another, but not so 
large, as 1 am 5 inches 
smaller iround the waist 
now.” Doctors endorse 
Director as the natural 
way to accomplish a per- 
manent reduction 
Sent on Trial 

Tet us prove our claims 
We'll send a Director to you 
for free trial if you don’t 
pet results vou owe us noth 
ing You don’t risk a penny 
Write now for free trial 
offer, doctors 


endorseme nts 
from Users 10 
Just mail ¢ u 


and letters 
obligations 
pon 


LANDON AND 
WARNER 
Dept. 38 
332 8. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ul, 


Landon & Warner, Crot. 38 7 
332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 
inches with your Director Belt Also send detaile 
of your free trial offer This places me under no 
obligation. 





Name 


Address 


|coming addresses by 








Send for 
FREE copy of 


MEDART 
CATALOGUE 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping playgrounds 
—illustratesa large 
variety of swings, see- 
saws, slides, giant 
strides, merry-go- 
rounds, etc. for school 
and community play- 
grounds, 


Let the Children Play 

Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and at- 
tractive—used and endorsed by civic and municipal 
authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 


needed. In Your Back Yard 
a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your own 
children a private playgrounds at small cost. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3537 De Kalb St., St. plcele, Me. 
Pioneers in the Playground Mo vement. Est. — 
Sexi Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalog a 


HEADWEAR OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Hats, Caps 
Fezzes 
Arm Bands 
Badges 
Banners 
Pennants 



















Write for 


catalog “R” 
79 Flatbush Ave. Bi 
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the patrician 
Ralph Mayo, president of the host 


club, and Master Charles E. Bowes, 
| who spoke for the Rotarians of the 
| future. 


Charles Rhodes of Auckland, 
responded for the delegates, and Presi- 
dent Adams formally opened the con- 
vention. Secretary Perry read the an- 
nual message from Paul Harris, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, in which Rotary’s 
founder bade members ask themselves 
if it were morning or evening—if Ro- 
tary were advancing or retreating. 
The audience obeyed Allen Street’s 
suggestion ard “moved over” so as to 
accommodate a few hundred other spec- 
tators. Then the sweeping searchlights 
shifted to reveal a chain of snowy 
mountain peaks—and the pageant be- 
gan. Cool blue light of dawn changed 
to the rose of early morning as the 
mountains were revealed in detail and 
a waterfall reflected the glow from 
flashing spray. Down the slopes and 
out of the canyons came band after 
band of Indians. Some were the full- 
blooded redskins already referred to. 
More were members of local choirs 
suitably camouflaged. The steady 
throbbing of the tom-toms was the sig- 
nal for a series of Indian dances in 
which Chief Black Bird and Thunder 
Bird Boy earned applause. Then the 
smoke signals flickered again as the 
tribes, called together for a great pow- 
wow, grew restless at the continued 
absence of Chief White Eagle (Chief 
Caupolican, Indian baritone). Soon his 
white clad figure appeared on the 
heights and his white pony moved, 
swiftly, silently down to the waiting 
groups. In picturesque strains he told 
of his inspiration from Manitou and in- 
formed his people that their pow-wow 
was the fore-runner of a greater one, 
which should include peace-lovers of all 
nations. As the scene faded out, the 
tribes retreated to their camp fires. 
Down the mountain came Miss Rotary 
and her retinue from the thirty-five 
Rotary nations. As each maiden was 
borne forward in her palanquin her flag, 
carried by a mounted standard bearer 
and under military guard, was also 
brought down the mountain side. 
Lights behind the flags and in the caps 
of the attendants revealed gay costumes 
of the various lands. All these na- 
tional groups were brought together in 
one glittering whole, and ranged in 
line while the flags were carried in pro- 
cession past the stands. The applause 
continued and increased as the crack 
Black Horse troop of the 13th Cavalry 
went through a musical drill, the white 
trappings and dark hides of the horses 
showing to great advantage in maneuv- 
ers executed to the strains of a 
mounted band. Then came the ballet 


of nations introducing a medley of na- 
tional dances and finally a huge globe 
was pushed on the field by the boy 
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escorts who encircled it with a zg 
tic Rotary wheel and set the 
spinning as they raced round and r 
Fireworks that hurled their iride 
glory from the mountain peaks 
dropped flags over the crowd br 
the end of a well conceived pag 
Fourteen minutes later the huge 
dium was deserted and the motor « 
vans were thundering back to + 
with their loads of enthusiastic sp: 
tors. 

They would have been still more im 
pressed had they known that the actua! 
staging of this pageant was done in 
five weeks under the direction of Lou 
Hellborn, Craig Davidson, and Kath 
arine Ommanney, and their technicians, 
The “props” used included 5,000 square 
yards of canvas, 16,000 feet of lumber, 
a truckload or so of paint, three truck 
loads of evergreer: trees, and a 25-foot 
mechanical waterfall. In addition t 
the regular electrical equipment of th: 
stadium 12,000 feet of electric cable, 
more than 100 telephone poles, and ove: 
half a mile of high tension wiring wer 
needed. Two 100-ampere arc lights, 32 
specially made 1500-watt flood-lights, 
and 40 of the 1000-watt lights wer 
used. The balloon was 25 feet in di- 
ameter, 1000 yards of burlap were used 
in the wheel, and the letters on the 
wheel were over six feet in height. 
Lou Hellborn outlined the pageant six 
months ago, and under his personal 
direction the stage was constructed and 
electrically equipped in two weeks’ 
time. There were 1650 people in the 
cast, and the pageant was given with- 
out even one complete full-dress re- 
hearsal. 


EXT morning the serious work of 
the convention got under way. 
Those first to arrive, which included 
many of the seventy-five song-leaders, 
surveyed the great amphitheater with 
its two balconies, commented perhaps, 
on the effective display of national flags 
and bunting draped over white cloth, 
and settled down to enjoy the recital by 
Clarence -H. Reynolds, city organist. 
Then the comfortable veloured divans 
on the stage were occupied by various 
officials. There sat Don Adams, lean 
and competent; Allen Street, stocky 
and sunbrowned; Arthur Sapp, suavely 
efficient. With nonchalant ease the pro- 
ceedings began while delegates on the 
main floor and visitors in the balconies 
paid close attention. Albert E. Lavery, 
sergeant-at-arms, and his assistants 
swiftly and quietly ushered in Rotari- 
ans who had paused for a last breath 
of sun-warmed air. By now the 0- 
servant delegates had noted other ce- 
tails, the stands of national flags flan\- 
ing the stage, the strings of flags above 
the mauve canopy, the railings that 
bounded the speakers’ stand and su)- 
ported the “mike,” the cluster lights, 
the mosaic of colored glass above te 
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_ the large painting on one wall, 
the quietly busy stenotypist down 
e press table. So after songs led by 

R. Sutton and played by Edythe 
sy” Sackett, after the invocation 
haplain James Goodheart, all was 
y for the presentation of the official 

vram, the announcements and the 
duction of general officers. This 
was performed by President Adams 
also acknowledged the greeting 
| the flowers from Lions Interna- 
nal, and more flowers from Mayor 
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ROTARY TRAVELS 


Stapleton. When President Don took | 
mmand someone pulled a rope and re- | 


eased a shower of rose petals from 
the curtains. The president’s gavel was 
a present from the Hamilton, Bermuda, 
club. 


One or two new features of conven- | 
tion procedure were noted. Wherever | 


possible the applause was (by request) | 


made collective instead of individual; | 
and the president gave brief iogra- | 


phies of the speakers he introduced. | 
After a memorial to departed Rotari- | 
ans with an appropriate song by Mrs. | 
Ray Havens the convention was in- | 


formed that the president’s, secretary’s, 


and treasurer’s reports had _ been | 


printed for reference later. Then 
came a group of leading Rotarians to 
discuss various important matters. 
Arthur Sapp spoke of Rotary exten- 


sion; Everett Hill of Rotary chron- | 


ology; Harry Rogers of the first loss of 
a Rotary club in twenty-one years. Be- 
fore introducing Harry, the president 
invited the patriarchal Dr. Willems of 
Brussels to read a message from King 
Albert which was received with loud 
applause. After Harry Rogers had 
stuck his thumbs in his pockets and 
delivered some common-sense remarks 
about the folly of rushing club organi- 
zation, the ruddy and frock-coated Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, spoke of the sanc- 
tity of agreements and his aversion to 
the general strike. He and his fellow 
union officials were well received by the 
convention. Then Don Adams talked 
of the service ideal and suggested 
means for securing it. Among other 
things he proposed that Rotary Inter- 
national should have a contact man, a 
sort of general manager; and urged 
that every “old timer” should make it 
his duty to see that the “first timers” 
got the most out of the convention. Just 
before adjournment came the boom and 
blaze of a flashlight as the interior pic- 
ture was taken. Outside the hall dele- 
gates found a band waiting to entertain 
them while exterior “shots” were taken 
by a battery of photographers. Dur- 
ing the lunch hour there was a snow 
fight in which a dozen samples of glow- 
ing girlhood bombarded the onlookers 
with real snow from the mountains. 
That afternoon, like other afternoons 
of this convention, was devoted to a 
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HAT unsightly, uncom- 
fortable bulge of fatty 
tissue over the abdomen is 
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Here’s the way to get rid 
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variety of special assemblies at which 
delegates discussed some phase of Ro- 
tary in which they were specially in- 
terested. Three thousand Rotary Anns 
met in the auditorium and formed 
closer friendships as they heard brief 
talks by women of various nations and 
enjoyed the children’s pageant. Lunch- 
eons for outgoirg and incoming Dis- 
trict Governors were also held that day, 
as were the dinners of Spanish-speak- 
ing Rotarians and Rotarians of the 
British Empire. At night there was a 
musicale at the auditorium. Chief 
Caupolican repeated his success of the 
previous evening, and the Treble Clef 
Club, the Seventh District Glee Club, 
the Municipal Band, the city organist, 
and others contributed to the pleasure 
of the occasion. 

On Wednesday many Canadians were 
among the early birds because they had 
been electing their advisory committee. 
After invocation by the Rev. Hugh L. 
McMenamin, the president introduced 
Bill Jensen of Chicago, first secretary 
of a Rotary club. In the announce- 
ments that followed Secretary Perry 
mentioned that the scores of messages 
of good-will had been received and 
would be included in the official con- 
vention proceedings book. Then came 
nominations which gave adherents of 
the respective candidates a chance to 
demonstrate enthusiasm. 

Then came Charlie White with a 
tribute to mothers as a preface to his 
talk on “worthwhile business.” Just a 
trace of brogue in the tones but no 
blarney in the facts, and the combi- 
nation won rising applause. After- 
wards Eddie Flynn, with a machine- 
gun delivery, aimed at unethical busi- 
ness, and “smart alecs.” Next Tom 
Davis put his hands behind him, and 
in deliberate tones assured his audi- 
ence that high standards certainly did 
pay. 

Later we had Professor Jay William 
Hudson who looks a bit like an inquisi- 
tive sparrow and has a genius for mix- 
ing sound philosophy and pungent hu- 
mor—even though the latter be at his 
own expense. His story about lost 
souls was a distinct contribution. Then 
the Hollywood quartette serenaded both 
the crowd and “Topsy,” with fine im- 
partiality, before Ken Guernsey intro- 
duced Harry Amos of Wellington, N. Z.; 
M. L. Garza of Saltillo, Mexico; Reisuke 
Danno of Tokyo, Japan; and Charles 
Kingston of Plymouth, England, who 
told what Rotary was doing for the 
boys of their respective countries. Last 
but by no means least came Crawford 
McCullough with an address on good- 
will. It deserved a larger audience 
than he had, but those who stayed en- 
joyed it thoroughly. 

That afternoon there was a meeting 
of club secretaries and other group as- 
semblies. Nor were the Rotary Anns 
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neglected. At Cheesman Park 
gathered under blue and gold awr 
for a fiesta and tea, heard speech: 
prominent women, witnessed gra: 
ballet dancing, caught a glimpse of 
distant mountains and— com; 
frocks. 

But the filmy gowns displayed 
were only a hint of the scene at 
auditorium that evening when 10.) 
attended the President’s ball.  T! 
thousand dancers fox-trotted gaily 
the music of the Colorado Orche 
and every seat in the great hall held 
a spectator. Vivid Spanish shawls and 
pastel gowns made pleasing contrast 
with white flannels and dinner jackets. 
Special ushers selected for their |i: 
guistic ability explained to worr 
delegates from overseas that the sepa 
ration of families was due to the loca 
tion of wardrobe rooms—not to any 
deep-laid plot. As the hours slipped 
away added features were introduced. 
Ruth Roland, representing moviedom; 
the “rain” chorus from the Junior 
League Follies; and a male quartet 
made the entertainment still better. So 
did the shower of cotton snowballs 
which suddenly descended on the dan- 
cers. There was an overflow dance 
at the Elks’ Club and many couples 
slipped around the corner to seek more 
footroom—or another hour or so of 
pleasure. 


ON Thursday morning it was the club 

editors’ turn for early breakfast. 
They were closely followed by the first 
voters and a steadily increasing throng 
hustled into the auditorium basement 
to mark their ballots. Three presi 
dential candidates, Harry H. Rogers of 
San Antonio, Texas; Arthur H. Sapp 
of Huntington, Indiana; and Tom J 
Davis of Butte, Montana; were in the 
field. For Directors the only choice 
lay in those from the United States 
since Canon Elliott of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and James W. Davidson of Cal- 
gary, Alberta, were sole nominees for 
their countries. Now was there any 
choice when it came to Rufus Chapin 
of Chicago, the “hereditary” Treasurer, 
and each of the District Governors. 
But only five Directors could come from 
the United States and seven were nomi- 
nated. These were: John T. Symes of 
Lockport, N. Y.; Ken Guernsey of Or- 
lando, Fla.; Frank L. Brittain of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Edward F. Flynn of 5t. 
Paul, Minn.; Eugene Newsom of Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Allen Street of Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; and George O. Relf of Sait 
Lake City, Utah. 

Following the invocation by Rab! 
Moise Bergman the delegates hear’ 
Giorgio Mylius of Milan, Italy, di 
cuss service to society through the v 
cation. His fluent English and logic:! 
thought pleased them. Next came To” 
Sutton of Tampico, Mexico, who spo! 
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tary’s membership basis and 
Tennyson. That poet seemed to 
her a favorite with convention 
rs. Then John T. Symes arose 
of the need of continued growth 
nbership, and to point out that 
must either grow or 


zations 
-there is no. standing’ still. 
that, the Wichita quartette, 


seems to improve with time, had 
of joyous musical mimicry and 
1udience was only quieted by their 
se to be at Ostend next year. 
race Dunbar, of Los Angeles, the 
speaker, is slim and scholarly. His 
irks about the value of service 
e reinforced by quotations from the 
classics and some pungent comment on 
the limitations of wealth. Then came 
smooth-spoken Harry Fish who 
the convention that “too many 


trains of thought carry no freight” 
and advised provision for administra- 
tive continuity in other sapient re- 


marks. Following him appeared the 
compact figure of Guy Gundaker who 
described arrangements for the Ostend 
Convention. With shrewd humor he 
capitalized a printer’s error in his re- 
view of the transportation booklet, and 
pointed out the possibilities of the next 
convention in connection with exten- 
sion work. 


T this point President Don an- 
nounced that since no presidential 
candidate had secured a majority, in ac- 
cordance with established procedure the 
name of Tom Davis would be dropped 
and another election held. Then Paul 
Graves uncurled his length from the 
sofa and read an address prepared by 
T. C. Thomsen of Copenhagen, who 
was unable to attend the convention. 
This address, dealing with the ethics 
of international trade, contained much 
matter for thoughtful consideration. 
After that Secretary Perry made an- 
nouncement of various matters includ- 
ing the International Fellowship dinner 
to be held that evening. Charles B. 
Bills, chairman of the elections com- 
mittee, reported on the balloting for 
president. 

The last address of the morning was 
given by Sir Henry Y. Braddon, a griz- 
zled little man with a very wide range 
of interests. Speaking of individual 
levelopment he warned his hearers 
against several popular misconceptions 
and charged them to judge no country 
until they knew something of its home 
life, 

Just before adjournment, came one 
of the big moments of the week when 
\rthur Sapp moved, and Tom Davis 
seconded, a motion that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast a unanimous bal- 
lot for Harry Rogers as President. 
The motion passed amid prolonged ap- 
lause, and telegraph keys rattled furi- 

usly as the tidings went abroad— 
here would be no second ballot. 
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There was a luncheon for all Dis- 
trict Governors that afternoon but no 
special assemblies, which was just as 
well since everybody had gone to Over- 
land Park for a glimpse of the old wild 
West as interpreted by the Cheyenne 
Frontier Days Association. 
stands Rotarians saw (in many in- 
stances for the first time) what ranch 
life was like. There was a parade of 
cowboys and cowgirls, bands of In- 
dians, a covered wagon, and the Black 
Horse troop moving with pretty pre- 
cision. 
races, relay races, stunt riding, rop- 
ing, bulldogging, and a wild cow 
milking contest. The last divided 
comedy honors with the trick mule 


that set Southerners to. singing 
“Go ‘long mule.” Hardened broncho 
busters furnished plenty of thrills 


when they got astride horses that 
plunged, bucked, sunfished, and oth- 
erwise picturesquely misbehaved. The 
names of these outlaw steeds had been 
temporarily borrowed from _ promi- 
nent Rotarians! After two hours of 
this sort of thing the visitors drove 
back through the crowded tourist 
camps—still talking of the cussedness 
of steers and the skill of riders. 

That night the visitors had thrills of 
another kind as they watched a thou- 
sand Highlander boys go through mili- 
tary and athletic drills to the music of 
their three bands. Many phases of boy 
life were illustrated and from new re- 
cruits to serious young officers the lads 
showed the effect of careful training. 
This display—really a tribute to the 
friendship of a business man and a boy 
—came to a climax with a pageant in- 
troducing the traditional costumes of 
many nations and closed with a mass 
formation and the thunder of bombs. 

If any Rotarian still wanted excite- 
ment after that he went to the special 
midnight show of the Junior League 
Follies (sponsored by New York Ro- 
tary)—where he could refresh himself 
with coffee and “hot dogs” between 
kaleidoscopic scenes. 

So came Friday—last day of the con- 
vention. The Rev. A. H. C. Morse pro- 
nounced the invocation and a dimin- 
ished audience awaited the words of 
Will R. Manier, Jr., one time Rotary’s 
“most eligible bachelor.” Bill, however, 
declined to talk for an hour, instead 
he presented a number of overseas 
delegates and let them tell what Ro- 
tary was doing in their own lands. 
The venerable Dr. Edouard Willems 
from Belgium; ruddy Will McEwan 
from South Africa; earnest Reisuke 
Danno from Japan; witty Sebastian 
Van Geuns from Holland; soft-voiced 
W. J. Purdy from the Irish Free State; 
Patricio Brown speaking the Spanish 
of the Argentine; William Mazzocco 


who wants a convention in Brazil; Ga- | 


briel Giudice with an Australian flag 
for the convention; Marcel Franck 


From the | 


There were chariot races, pony | 
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_with graceful greetings from France; 
| modest Fernando Carbajal from Peru; 
Salvador Echeandia who promised Den- 
| ver ladies perfumes from Spain; Hugo 
| E. Prager from Switzerland who also 
brought a message from Hungary; and 
Julio H. Smith from Cuba; each told 
how the Rotary wheel goes round and 
_ round. 

Then the sage Alex McFarlane came 
on and pleasantly began on the reso- 
lutions by presenting Don Adams with 
an engrossed one. Also with a silver 
salver whereon lay a cheque for nearly 
$5,000 a little token of appreciation 


‘| from the Rotarians of the world. Presi- 


dent Don, his wife, and their children 
expressed their thanks to the audience 
which stood and applauded. 


ESOLUTIONS, however, proved 
one of the most difficult things to 
handle. At first all went smoothly as 
the convention adopted routine resolu- 
tions to amend the Illinois articles of 
incorportion under which the secreta- 
riat operates; to set up varieties of Ro- 
tary administration in their natural 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mer. 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


sequence; and to change the wording of 
Resolution 34 of the St. Louis conven- 
tion. Then they tabled one proposing 
amendments to the constitution of 
R. I. B. I. since the general strike in- 
terfered with the British district con- 
ference; adopted one directing the in- 
coming Board to study the continuity 
of policies and vote affirmatively on an 
amended resolution to increase the an- 
nual per capita tax by one dollar. Brit- 
ish delegates stated that they were not 
opposed to the increase but had no in- 
structions regarding it because the Mar- 
gate conference could not be held. The 
resolution was adopted; so was another 
granting attendance credit in cases 
where a scheduled meeting had been 
changed to some other time or place 
and a visiting Rotarian tried to attend 
the one scheduled. Another resolution 
adopted called for future Board action 
on the making up of attendance. Still 
another asked for two additional di- 
rectors from countries other than Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, the United States, 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

So far so good, but now came two 
resolutions dealing with Rotary chron- 
ology—and promptly oratory developed. 
After much debate over the respective 
merits of the Board plan and the Chi- 
cago club plan it was finally agreed 
that the Board plan with the Chicago 
dates should be adopted but that no 
changes should be made before Sept. 
1st, 1927. 

Next the convention agreed that 
clubs should work out programs in de- 
tail themselves, outlines only to be 
furnished them. Lastly a very compre- 
hensive resolution—which was still not 
comprehensive enough—expressed 
thanks to various individuals and or- 











ganizations who made the convention 
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such a success was adopted y 
clamation. 

Final reports of the registrat 
credentials committees came nex Then 
Fred D. Van Amburgh, editor » The 
Silent Partner,” declined to ta). } 
allotted time but confined hims 
few proofs that kindliness is frien dsh;, 
in action. Charles B. Bills they ap. 
nounced that the election committe 
found the ballot for directors from the 
United States showed the election of 
Street, Guernsey, Symes, Flynn anj 
Newsom. The other international of. 
cers were of course duly elected, bu: 
Robert Somerville having resigned 
Larry Akers of Memphis, was chosey 
Governor of the Sixteenth District. 

Presentation of the attendance trophy 
came next and Frank L. Woodward 
declared that his committee awarded 
the cup to the Rotary Club of Ballarat, 
Australia, whose two delegates had 
travelled 9,490 miles to reach Denver 
Then the sergeant-at-arms, Albert 
Lavery, and his chief assistant, Harry 
Marr, were thanked for their efforts. 
Next Don Adams announced that 
Charlie White had something for the 
Denver club. Charlie presented a 
Union Jack—and received one of the 
commodious hats. Fred Birks of Syd- 
ney, then presented Ralph Mayo with 
another flag—the blue banner of Aus- 
tralia. He also got a hat in return— 
capacity unknown but ample. 

Introductions followed thick and fast 
as Don presented the new officers and 
the song leaders. There was applause 
for each as well as for the ubiquitous 
Scouts. But before the Secretary and 
the sergeant-at-arms could make their 
time-honored motion, before the few re 
maining delegates could sing Auld 
Lang Syne, it was most appropriate 
that there should be a word from the 
new President. Harry Rogers said in 
part: “The past has taught its lesson, 
the present has its duty and the future 
its hope. May we so conduct ourselves 
in this present day that the future will 
be assured of success, and as we are 
gathered here may we take the ex- 
perience of the wise leaders we have 
had and the wise policies which have 
been established, and may we in our 
hearts recognize in the spirit of hu- 
mility the responsibility that is upon us 
all, from the individual Rotarian to 
your chosen leader ‘for the year, Te 
membering that— 


“There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None can live by himself alone; 

All that we send into the hearts of others 
Comes back into our own.” 


After that the delegates were 
to ramble through the mountains, or to 
attend the flying circus. Somewher 
a composing-room a linotype operat 
found “30” at the end of his copy. 
The “bulldogging” of one story 
complete—the reporter might rest 
not for long. Another—perhaps ° 
ter story—was just beginning. 
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Rotary and Its 
7 
Founder 

Continued from page 35) 
ncial and business conditions in 
vo began gradually to improve in 
as they did in most other parts 
country. Nearly everyone who 
ny license to fail had done so and 
ankruptcy act had washed their 
away. Times couldn’t continue to 
bad as they had been. With 
wing financial and business con- 
came also improvement in 
| conditions. The closing of wine- 
and assignation-houses operating 
he downtown districts resulted in 
segregation of vice in certain 
ted areas and even the red-light 
resorts were padlocked when _ the 
State’s Attorney satisfied his mind that 
the people really wanted them closed. 
All] of the big gambling-houses had 
long since vanished and there was little 
eft to remind one of the dissolute days. 


Surreptitious vice and gambling of | 


urse still continued, but on a greatly 
liminished scale. 


With the return of prosperity came | 
iso a general cleaning up of the 


physical conditions of the town. Streets 
which even in the downtown districts 
had been impassable at times, because 
of mud and water were paved and 
even the squalor of the Ghetto and of 
South Halsted Street seemed less pro- 
nounced. It was the day of “the full 


dinner-pail.” 


Adventures in Chicago 


)AUL had mingled with pretty nearly | 


every class of society and even tried 
his hand at politics but he neither 
liked the game nor the company he 
found there. He had studied social 
conditions in the slums and had seri- 
ously contemplated taking up residence 
there for further study at close range. 
The way people lived was of great in- 
terest to him. He might easily have 
gone off on that tangent but the way 
was not open and he lacked the de- 
termination and steadfastness of pur- 
pose to create an opening. In one way 
and another during his stay in Chicago 
he had seen a good deal of life and, in 


the final analysis, that was what he | 


had most wanted. 

He had no love in his heart for the 
cobblestones of downtown Chicago and 
he spent Sundays and holidays when 
the weather permitted, on the green 
grass of the parks, but he frequently 

nged for the mountains, the sparkling 
lakes, singing brooks, and the intimate 

iendships of his boyhood days. 

As Paul’s income increased so did his 
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“Qour Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 


For YourR CATALOG AND OTHER 
ADVERTISING MATTER 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


W. HOUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Now building in BOSTON, 1300 rooms, 1300 baths 
—to be opened late in 1926 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A mornin 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts: 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago. Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 

1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 

World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel es their home when in Chi- 
cago Chicago Rotary Club Lancheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here, 


Joseph Byfield 
President 


Frank W. Bering 
Vice Pres. and Man, Dir. 
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Our Specialty 


All Sizes—Qualities and 
Badges and Banners 
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U. S. Flags 
prices. 
Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with— 
“ADCO” LUNCHEON 
BADGES 
Celluloid or Metal 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - - CHICAGO 


Write for Samples and Prices 














For Rotary Dinners 
Hang up your decorations with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Won't mar plaster or woodwork 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
for all heavy articles 


l0c Pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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PRINTING 
LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 


WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING me 
19 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, U. 8. 
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| ways of spending money. His curiosity 
did not abate in the least; he still de- 
sired to see life in all of its irregu- 
larities as well as regularities. 


He obtained membership in the Press 
club, dined frequently with such celeb- 
rities as Opie Read, Bolling Johnson, 
Colonel Visscher, Press Woodruff, 
Forrest Crissey and other men of 
literary attainments. He also wrote 
quite a number of short stories for a 
newspaper syndicate. 

His knowledge of the Bohemian life 
of the city was second to none. He 
knew every Italian, Greek, German, 
and Hungarian restaurant and delight- 
ed in guiding his out-of-town friends 
about the city. 

On Sundays he frequently attended 
church services in Central Church dur- 
ing the pastorates of Newell Dwight 
Hillis and Frank Gunsaulus but he did 
not confine his attendance to Central 
Church. It was not at all unusual for 
him to attend the services of various 
denominations—Ethical Culture, Chris- 
tian Science, Catholic, Quaker, The- 
osophical, Bahite, Jewish, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congraga- 
tional. He enjoyed them, every one, 
and for all he could see, each was striv- 
ing to attain the same end. 


While he loved to study life in gen- 
eral, he was particularly anxious to 
know the “ins and outs” of his own 
city. To facilitate his studies of dif- 
ferent localities he made frequent 
changes of residence, a practical solu- 
tion of the problem so long as he re- 
mained unmarried but impracticable 
thereafter. During his fifteen years 
of bachelor life he resided in thirty 
different parts of Chicago and neigh- 
boring suburbs. Up to the very day of 
his marriage he was setting a new 
record for change of domicile. Paul 
claims the long-distance championship 
in this regard, in fact, he sampled 
everything from Hell’s Half Kitchen 
up. Business considerations prevented 
his adopting a migratory plan of office 
occupancy. There was always one ad- 
dress at which he could be found. 


On an occasion during the summer 
of 1900, he was invited to dine with a 
lawyer friend who lived in Rogers Park 
and after dinner, he and his friend, 
took a walk during the course of which 
they called at several neighborhood 
stores and shops of various kinds and 
at each visit, his friend introduced him 
to the proprietor. 


The Conception of Rotary 


AUL was deeply impressed with the 
events of the evening walk. His host 
had evidently found a good many 
friends among the business men in his 
neighborhood. Paul’s clients were 


business friends but they were not 
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social friends and he wondered if there 
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were any reason why he shou 
make social friends of his bu. ne. 
friends at least of some of them. 4 
conceived of a group of busine: 
banded together socially. Th 
thought that there would be an e 
advantage in each member havi) 
exclusive representation of his 
ticular trade or profession. The me 
bers would be mutually helpful. 4 
resolved to organize such a club. \y} 
should be asked to join? One ‘h 
was certain, they must be friendly me; 
He thought of his clients, Sylvest, 
Schiele, the coal man, and Gustayy 
Loehr, the mining-man and then | 
thought of Harry Ruggles, the p 


who had been supplying the ne ie 


his office. All of these were approach 
able, friendly men. Then he though: 
of others who did not seem to pass th 
test. He talked matters over wit! 
Schiele and also with Loehr. He liked 
them both and he thought that they 
would like each other, and on the firs 
convenient occasion he introduced then 
They did like each other. There was 
much in the past lives of the two me: 
to justify the belief that they would 
understand each other and enjoy eac! 
other’s companionship. 

Both had come to Chicago from smal 
communities, Sylvester from Clay Cit) 
Indiana, and Gus from Carlinville, Illi- 
nois; both were of German parentag: 


and each had worked his way, unaided, 


to the establishment of a _profitabi 
business in a great city. Both had a 
strong affection for those who wer 
near of kin, and both honored ani 
revered their parents. 


Sylvester was the natural guardia’ 
of younger sisters and brothers and 0! 
nephews and nieces as well. He serve 
his country as a volunteer in the arm) 
during the Spanish-American War, par 
ticipating in the Santiago de Cuba 
campaign. His life grows consistent]; 
more useful as time goes on. Sylvester 
and Paul are now, and have been for 
many years, near neighbors in Morgan 
Park in the suburbs of Chicago. 

Gus was temperamental, 
One minute he would be seen talking 
vehemently and gesticulating wildly 
and the next moment the mood woul 
have passed and the blusterous (Gu: 
tavus would have become as gentle 4 
a lamb. He would give his last cent 
to help a friend and none was too low!y 
to engage his sympathy. Elevator me", 
janitors, and scrub-women mourneé 
the loss of a real friend when Gustavus 
passed away some years later. 

On the night of February 23rd, 
the first meeting took place at Gus 
office in the Unity Building. Sylvester 
and Paul had dined together at 4! 


volatile 
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Italian restaurant on Chicago’s near 
N Side. 
; by prearrangement had invited 

ersonal friend, Hiram E. Shorey, a 
vorchant tailor, a native of the village 
f Litchfield in the State of Maine, to 
m he had previously introduced 
Paul. 
Hiram was a congenial spirit and 
was welcomed into the fellowship. If 
Hiram Shorey is possessed of one 
characteristic which outstands all 
others, it is his devotion and loyalty 
to the State of his origin. Not only 
has he retained his own love of his 
native State but he has also sought to 
inculeate the same love in the heart 
of his son. No summer passes without 
a visit home. His son is to be educated 
there, and there Hiram hopes to spend 
his declining years. 

The meeting was enlivened by the 
relation of personal experiences after 
which Paul unfolded the general pur- 
poses of his plan. 

The significant occurence of the 
second meeting was the introduction of 
Harry Ruggles, the printer. Harry 
was destined to play an important part 
in the life of the Chicago club, for 
through his suggestion of club singing, 
his influence has been made felt by 
the entire movement. 

Harry was just the type of man who 
needed Rotary to develop and expand 
his naturally friendly nature. His 
friends of long standing know him 
to be pure gold. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of one possessing the attributes 
of friendliness, integrity, and modesty 
to a higher degree. 

Harry’s childhood had been spent in 
various villages in the state of Michi- 
gan and on a farm where he suffered 
many hardships. He came to Chicago 
at an early age where after several 
trying experiences he obtained work as 
an errand boy for a printer. 


In course of time Harry and another 
young man went into the printing busi- 
ness together and after a brief period 
of time Harry bought the other young 
man’s interest and he has been sole 
owner ever since. His success has 
been the result of dogged determina- 
tion and courage. 


‘THE spirit of the early days of Ro- 


tary has frequently been described as 
selfish and there certainly were many 
indications to justify the description. 
The literature of the period, most of 


which was the work of Paul, empha- | 


sized the business advantage of mem- 
bership. Prospective members were 
frequently appealed to directly on the 
basis of business gain. But, even here 
is a distinction, subtle though it may 
seem. The prevailing thought was to 
give, not to receive. The giving was 
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more reconcilable with the other thing 
that went along with it—friendship. 

The net result was that those who 
came into the club for the sole purpose 
of getting as much as they could out 
of it were disappointed and dropped out. 

It is true that some actually have 
realized substantial business benefits 
from their membership in Rotary. On 
the other hand, many have realized 
nothing whatever and the one class is 
as well satisfied as the other. Few 
would contend that the spirit of the 
Rotary of today is selfish, No more 
was it selfish in the first year of the 
movement. 

The lure of Rotary has ever been the 
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friendships that have been found there 
and by none has friendship been more 
highly valued than by the first group 
who gathered together in the year of 
our Lord, nineteen hundred and five. 

During the course of one of the first 
meetings, Paul suggested several pos- 
sible names for the new club, among 
others, Rotary. It met with general 
favor and was adopted forthwith. The 
significance of the name becomes ap- 
parent on examination of the original 
plan of the club, which provided for 
rotation in places of meeting, chair- 
manship, and even in membership 
which was to continue for one year 
only. The last named provision was 
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The body is a machine. 











Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch— 
strong, healthy, efhcient—you must know how 
and what to eat. 








It demands certain 


quantities and qualities, and only under favor- 
able conditions will the body do its most effi- 
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“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a con- 
densed set of health rules—every one of which 
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the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
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It will give you a new idea of life and its 
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LING PROB 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 


selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
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| an expedient to insure attendance, it 
being thought that sustained interest 
and attention to club duties would be 
| assured if continued membership were 
| made to depend upon re-election. Mem- 
| bers were fined fifty cents for failure 
to attend meetings and no excuses were 
given consideration. The proceeds of 
| fines imposed paid all expenses of run- 
ning the club. 

At that same meeting, Paul nomi- 
nated Sylvester Schiele as first presi- 
dent and he was duly elected. 

Some excellent papers on business 
topics were prepared and read by mem- 
bers during the early meetings, for 
example, Sylvester prepared and read 
a paper on the mining of coal, Dr. 
Baxter, a paper on the medical pro- 
fession and Todd, a paper on hay and 
grain. 

The membership grew rapidly. It 
was composed entirely of men who had 
fought their way unaided. Almost 
every member had come to Chicago 
from a farm or small village. Rotary 
afforded the first real opportunity to 
enjoy the intimate first-name acquaint- 
ance reminiscent of boyhood days far 
from the madding crowd. To such, 
Rotary was as an oasis in a desert. 


The uniqueness of the organization 
and its freedom from precedent af- 
forded a remarkably favorable oppor- 
tunity to try out new schemes. Many 
of the experiments gave satisfactory 
results and a large number of them 
still have a place in Rotary. Some of 
the members were more resourceful 
than others but practically everyone 
contributed one or more ideas of merit. 

In justice to the present members 
of the 1905 group, it seems proper to 
state that their loyal service covering, 
as it already has, a period of more 
than twenty-one years, entitles them to 
far more space than it is possible in 
this article to devote to their achieve- 
ments. The writer is glad to be able 
to state that Rufus Fisher Chapin, In- 





| ternational treasurer and a member of 


the 1905 group, expects in the near 
future, to write a more complete nar- 
rative of the early days of Rotary in 
Chicago. Rufus’ friends, who are 
legion, and all who know of his fine 
sense of humor and literary attain- 
ments, will welcome his contribution to 





Rotary literature. 


[LUBING the first year or two, the ac- 

tivities were principally of a social 
nature. The fun was clean and there 
was an abundance of it. Paul fre- 
quently laid awake nights thinking up 
new stunts of startling nature. To 
other members, fun was a relaxation, 
a diversion; to Paul, it was a business. 
They thought that he possessed a 
genius as an entertainer. As a matter 
of fact, the results were mostly due to 





careful planning. It is true that he 
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did get a good deal of pleasur. 
the unexpected transition from 

lime to the ridiculous and social! 
ment came naturally to him. 
enjoyment and laughter of his { 
members were ample compensati 
his efforts. There was always 

of mystery prevalent and whatey 
formal announcement of a meeting wa 

the membership never really kney 

was to take place; curiosity was the 
best possible stimulant of atten 

Paul was not author of all of the 
jokes; in fact, some of the best of 
them were on him. 

Friendships were easily made in th, 
atmosphere of such meetings. It was 
unnecessary to urge the use of first 
names, the practice sprang up as a mat- 
ter of course. 

There are members of the 1905 class 
of the Chicago club who even now con- 
tend that those were the great days 
of Rotary. Paul has been frequently 
surprised to learn how much the men 
of the early days valued those care- 
free meetings; he has also been sur- 
prised to learn just how much the spirit 
of informality and good cheer, of the 
Rotary Club meetings, has meant to 
men of other clubs of much later date. 
Men, with tears in their eyes, have told 
him that it has been the greatest thing 
in their lives, and women have 
told him that the fellowship found i: 
Rotary clubs has literally transformed 
their husbands. 

One may live a lonely life whether 
his residence chances to be in a metrop- 
olis where people swarm like bees or 
in the bad lands of North Dakota 
Selfish lives are generally lonely lives, 
while selfless lives are, as a rule, happy 
Rotary is frequently at its best in tak- 
ing men out of themselves. 

The writer respects the remarkable 
perception of recent-day critics who 
have laid bare the shams of modern 
society, including those found i 
churches, chambers of commerce, ani 
service clubs. All ought to profit from 
the caricatures held up to view, but he 
who concludes that sham is dominant or 
even prevalent in Rotary clubs, pro- 
claims himself a poor judge of human 
nature and of the various ways in 
which men express themselves. 

Indulgence in song and laughter by 
business men without artificial stimu- 
lant, neither indicates artificiality nor 
that they are subnormal; it indicates 
rather that their digestions are either 
good or about to become so. A laugh 
is better medicine than a pill; it has 
no disagreeable after effect. 

This is the third of the series of autobio- 
BF Boy by President Emeritus Pau! P. 
Harris. The fourth, next month, will describe 
many interesting ences in connection with 


the organization growth of the new Rotary 
club.—Tue Epirors. 
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The Calendar of Rotary 


A Statement by the Secretary of Rotary International 


August, 


1926 Rotary Convention in ses- 

it Denver took action upon the 

ition offered by the Board of 
tors of R. I. (known as Resolu- 
No. 5) to set up a new Chronology 
ilendar of events in the Rotary 
and also upon the amendment 

by the Chicago Rotary Club 

vn as Resolution No. 14). Just 
t was the action taken will have to 
termined by a study of the record 

‘ the proceedings. 


seems to the Secretary at this 
nt that the effect of whatever 
was taken was that certain 
numerous amendments to the text of 
Resolution No. 5, proposed by the Reso- 
utions Committee, were transferred 
into the text of Resolution No. 14 and 
that the text of Resolution No. 14 as 
thus amended was substituted for the 
original text (of Resolution No. 5) and 
then Resolution No. 5 as amended was 
adopted. 
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Before the close of the Convention, a 
motion was unanimously adopted mak 
ing the foregoing action effective, com- 
mencing September 1, 1927. Presum- 
ably this means that the events of the 
Rotary year from July 1, 1926 to June 
30, 1927, will happen in the customary 
order without any change. Certainly 


the Ostend Convention will be held as! 


planned beginning June 5, 1927. 

The original text of Resolution No. 5 
was published in Weekly Letter No. 33, 
dated 15 March, 1926, occupying over 
two pages of that Letter. 


all this text, together with certain pro- 
posed amendments to it. Resolution 
No. 14 also contained the full text with 
different dates because of the length of 
these texts, they are not reproduced 
here but they will be found in full, to- 
gether with the entire debate on the 
subject, in the Convention Proceedings 
Book. 


The sequence of events thus established is as follows: 
The Annual Convention—July 6-16 
District Conferences—August 1-30 


Inauguration - New) 
Board and istrict 
Governors and Clubt —September 1 


Officers 


International 
Council Meeting 


} —September 4 


Meetings of Clup Execu-)—Sept. 25- 


tives 


in each District{ 


Oct. 15 





Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 41) 


to his seat, a small hat marked the 
place of the clothier, etc. Each guest 
had to tell a story about one of his fel- 
low-diners and the best story won a 
prize. In the center of the semi-circle 
was a barrel which proved to be the 
hiding place of a young lady, whose 
songs and dances were enjoyed by all. 


Give Personal Help 
In “Playing the Game” 


SIDNEY, NEB.—Some of the Rotarians 
bound for the Denver Convention saw 
a large sign on the Lincoln Highway 
and discovered the home of Sidney Ro- 
tary Club No. 2022. If the visitors 
stayed to get attendance credit they 
also discovered, perhaps, that the local 
Rotarians have sponsored junior base- 
ball teams from each section of Sidney; 
that games are played each week for 
which the business men give prizes; 
and that one Rotarian attends each 
game to see that the boys play clean 
ball and do not “crab” over the um- 
pire’s decisions. 


Hold Inter-City Meet 
On the Campus 


WATER VALLEY, Miss. — Between 
thirty and forty Rotarians of Water 
Valley with their wives, daughters and 
friends entertained Rotarians from 
Charleston, Grenada, Holly Springs 
and New Albany. When the local mem- 
bers reached the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi at Oxford, Miss., 
they found the larger crowd already 


assembled, and a very happy period of | 


fellowship ensued. 


Two American Clubs 
Celebrate Independence Week 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.—The Coopers- | 
Rotarians with | 
their ladies met recently in the historic | 
Cherry Valley for their first inter-city | 
gathering. Nearly 100 per cent of the| 
members heard the patriotic address by | 


town and Cobleskill 


E. A. Leonard of Cobleskill—an ad- 
dress which was specially appropriate 
because of the surroundings and the 
date—June 30th. An excellent dinner 
was served at Tryon Inn. 


The report | 
of the Resolutions Committee repeated | 
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a 
—And Who’s Who in This Number 
practice at Nashville, Tenn., and who has twicg 


AMID the fast and furious fun of putting a 

special Convention Number together, we 
catch our breath long enough to tell you about 
a few of the good things in store for you during 
the next few months. ‘‘The Higher Conscience’”’ 
—or “An Andidote for War,” deals with the 
problem of world peace and was _ written 
especially for THE ROTARIAN by a British jour- 
nalist who has had unusual and ample opportun- 
ity to observe diplomacy at work. “Introductions” 
by George Dalgety of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity faculty, presents an important phase of 
public speaking given very little attention. 
“The Rotary Mile” by Ralph W. Curtis of the 
Forestry Department of Cornell University, deals 
with a novel and successful Rotary club project. 
Elisabeth Marbury, of New York, twice deco- 
rated by the French Government for her services 
to French authors, has written an article discus- 
sing the college girl who seeks a career. ‘Paris 
—the Well-Beloved City’ is a delightful article 
by Richard Le Gallienne, eminent English author 
(resident in the United States) who has recently 
returned from a_ several-months’ sojourn in 
Europe. 

These articles comprise just a sample of what 
the editors are planning for you during the fall 
and winter months. Descriptive features describ- 
ing outstanding Rotary club activities; articles 
discussing vital questions affecting international 
relations and world peace; business articles; 
features to entertain you; all are being planned 
as a part of the magazine’s program for the 


coming months. 
* 


Who’s Who Among the Convention 
Speakers 


These very brief notes concerning the men 
who gave leading addresses at the Convention 
were compiled from introductions given by Don 
Adams. For convenience the speakers are listed 
according to their subject, not according to the 
order in which they spoke. 

Speaking of “‘Rotary and the Individual’’ were: 

Jay William Hudson, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Missouri, who has lectured 
in nearly every State of the Union. He took 
his bachelor’s and master’s 


been chairman of the Extension Commi'‘ece 9; 
Rotary International. 


Crawford C. McCullough, eye and ear zeor 
of Fort William, Ontario. Both before and sino, 
1921 when he was President of Rotary 
national he has been active in extensior 

and recently spent three months in Eu 

such work, 


“Administration—Local and Internationa 
the theme of: 


Everett W. Hill, Past International Pr 
who recently visited clubs in Australia 
Zealand, and Honolulu. Past President H 
a native of Kansas, a graduate of the Univ 
of Pennsylvania, and has an ice and s' € 
business with headquarters at Oklahoma City 


Harry H. Rogers, the new Internationa! Presi. 
dent, who was born in Missouri, was a teacher a: 
fifteen, studied law at home, and pra 
in Oklahoma. When he moved to San Anton} 
Texas, in 1920 he kept his interest in Oklahoma 
banks and oil-wells. Since then he has become 
interested in a railroad, in cotton mills, i; 
several more banks, and in two or three colleges 
of which he is a trustee or regent. Last ye 
he was a director of Rotary, having been go 
ernor of his district the previous year. 


Arthur H. Sapp, who also has a long record 
of Rotary service, and has been active in church 
and educational work. After his graduatior 
from the law schools of the University of Chi- 
cago and Indiana University he was thrice 
elected as prosecuting attorney and now has a 
general law practice at Huntington, Ind. He 
was First Vice-President of Rotary for 1925-6 


Harry S. Fish, surgeon of Sayre, Pa., who 
was a director of Rotary International for 
1925-6, and had previously filled other important 
posts in the organization. 

I. B. Sutton, who retires as District Governor 
for Rotary in Mexico, is interested in the only 
oxygen and hydrogen plant of that republi 
also in hardware retailing. He was an organizer 
of the Rotary Club of Tampico. He was ek 
a director at the Convention. 

John T. Symes of [i 
port, N. Y., who is a nat 


New 












degrees at the University of ae 
California and his D., at 
Harvard. In Rotary—mem- 
ber of the Columbia (Mo.) 
club. 

Sir Henry Y. Braddon, 
wool merchant of Sydney, 
Australia, who is among 
other things an officer of 
several business associations 
and a lecturer for two or 
three colleges. He was first 
president of the Sydney 
Rotary club, and is now one 
of the Special Commissioners 
for Australia. His interests 
are too numerous to list here. 


Giorgio Mylius, of Milan, 
the retiring district governor 
for Italy, traveled ‘round the 
world on his studies of cot- 
ton spinning. He was edu- 
cated at Antwerp, Belgium, 
and Manchester, England; is 
director of several banks; a 
director of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and 
president of an art society. 

Horace Dunbar who entered 


Los Angeles Rotary in 1922, 
a director in 1923, 





was 
and president in 1924. 
His business is fertilizer dis- 
tributing. 


Fred D. Van Amburgh who is a member of 
New York Rotary and publishes a little maga- 
zine “The Silent Partner.’”’ Once he prospected 
for gold in the Colorado hills. 

“Capital and Labor—U. S.” was the topic of: 

William Green, who succeeded Samuel Gom- 
pers as president of the American Federation of 
Labor. He was born in Ohio in 1873, and has 
been a labor leader for many years. In Rotary 
—an honorary member of the Coshocton, Chio, 
club. 

On the subject of “Rotary—World Wide” we 
heard: 

A message from Paul P. Harris, President 
Emeritus, whose autobiography appears else- 
where, and talks by— 

Will R. Manier, Jr., who has a general law 





Arthur J. Follows—“Out Where the 
Zest Begins” 


of that State and has spent 
33 years in the banking busi- 
ness. He has held office 
Rotary International bef 
and is one of the new Diree- 
tors from the U. S. 


“Business Methods” 
ceived attention from: 


T. C. Thomsen of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, whose ai- 
dress was read by Paul 
Graves, of Brighton, Eng- 
land, also a member of the 
Board for 1925-6. The 
Danish Rotarian deals in 
electrical equipment a: 
done much to direct t 
tention of trade associ 3 
study of business 








to the 
ethics. 
Edward F. Flynn of & 


Paul, Minn., who was gradu- 
ated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1896. Since 


then he has done legal wor 


for a railroad and 
headed law associa 
After filling various Rota ary 
offices he was elected 4 
Director on the new Board. 


Tom J. Davis of Butte 
Mont., who is another well- 
known lawyer in general practice. He is 4 
graduate of the University of Michigan and held 
several Rotary offices, including that of Third 
Vice-President to which post he was elected at 
the Toronto Convention. 

Charlie White who was born in Bradford, 
Yorks, and was a founder member of the 
Rotary Club of Belfast, Ireland. He is the im- 
mediate past president of R.I.B.I. and his cut 
glass works is one of the largest plants of i 
kind in Ireland. 

“Boys Work” was the matter handled by 4 
group of overseas delegates under the leadershi? 


pa 

S. Kendrick Guernsey, of Orlando, Fla., whos¢ 
business is capital investments. He is a gradv- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, was = 
instructor in an officers’ training school, 204 
iP elected a Director of Rotary {fr 
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Ann, eat your 
breakfast 


HERE’s cream taken from a bottle, and breakfast food got 
out of a box. I haven’t tasted them yet, but I’m not afraid to 
ask you to eat. And in the bathroom is new tooth-paste to 
use on your teeth. Here’s medicine to take before you start 
off to school... . Don’t forget to wash your hands—that’s 
a fresh bar of soap—and maybe dust your face with powder. 
No, it won’t hurt the skin. This list of things I’ve seen adver- 
tised—stop and give it to your father. He’ll bring them home 
tonight. Some of them old, some of them new ... but what 
a civilized thing! To buy on faith and use on faith and 


never be betrayed! 


Read the advertisements. Their honesty is as clear as a 
mirror. You can believe in them as surely as you believe in 
yourself. You can follow their directions with utmost faith. 
You can use their products with confidence you’ll want to 
use them again. Theirs are facts proved and accepted. Use 


their news. 


© 


When guided by advertisements 


you can buy with faith 



































strange and weird to me. 


dared give my opinion? 


/\ LL my life I had been cursed with a 
l shy, timid, self-conscious nature. 


Three months before nobody ever knew I held opinions! * 


ing when the president called on the as- 
sembled department heads and assistants 

















With only a grammar schoo] edu- for suggestions on the proposed new 
cation I could never express ideas in a_ policy. 
coherent, self-confident way But one Three months previously, the forces of 
day my eye fell upon a indecision, timidity and 
newspaper article a inability to talk in pub- 
which told about a What 15 Minutes A Day Will Show You lic would have held me 
wonderful free book How to talk before your club or to my seat. But sud- 
entitled “How to Work lodge f denly that new power 
Wonders with Words.” — 8 eee ae took possession of me 

\ book that was toasts and drove me to my 

ausing widespread How to make a political speech feet. That wonderful 
comment from coast to + re nF cei 15-minute daily train- 
coast—a book that was How to converse interestingly ing at home had taught 
being read not only by How to write better letters me to forget myself 
millionaires, but by tale en ee and think only of my 
thousands of others. It How to enlarge your vocabulary subject. Almost auto- 
discussed men like me How to develop self-confidence — matically the ideas 
and explained how we — a which had_ heretofore 
could overcome our How to strenethen your wil!-power lain dormant in a 
handicaps. and ambition mental jumble, now is- 

> * How to become clear, accurate * : 

At first I was skep- Rh sued with a_ vigor, 
tical. I thought these How to develop your power of con- clearness and enthusi- 
defects were a part of sae te Ge seiiintas ai teieicataiinal asm that astounded me 
my natural makeup tion. no less than my boss 
that I would never be and associates. And I 
able to overcome them noticed with silent ex- 
Rut some subtle instinct kept prodding ultation the rapt, intent look on my 
me to send for that free book. I lost audience as my story unfolded itself 
no time in sending for it, at I was posi- smoothly and eloquently. 
tively amazed at being able to get cost Today the men whom I used to greet 
free a bock that made absolutely plain deferentially I now meet with an air of 


the secrets that most successful men have 
used to win popularity, distinction, money 
and success. 

As the weeks 
the principles of this remarkable 
physical and 


wore on and I absorbed 
method, 
conscious of new 
new 


resurrected 


I became 


mental energy, a feeling ageres- 


siveness, and a personal 
power that I never dreamed 


Then came that day in the 


I possessed 


general meet- 


cool equality. I am asked to conferences, 
luncheons, banquets, etc., a pooular 
after dinner speaker. And my talents are 
not confined to business matters but have 
made me an interesting conversationalist 
at social affairs. I am meeting worth 
while people, I own a good job, a good 
home, a good car. I am the happiest 
man that ever lived. 


as 


And I frankly and candidly admit that 
I owe all of these blessings to that won- 





Suddenly I Broke Away 


and Held Them Spellbound 


As I review that tense dramatic moment when I electrified that meeting, it all seems 
How had I changed so miraculously in three months 
from a shy, diffident “‘yes’”’ man to a dynamic vigorous he-man? How had I ever? 
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derful little free book “How to Work 
Wonders with Words.” 

There is no magic, no trick, no mys- 
tery about becoming a powerful and con- 
vincing talker. You, too, can conquer 
timidity, stage fright, self-consciousness 
and bashfulness, winning advancemeni in 
salary, popularity, social standing and 
success. Thousands have accomplished 
just such amazing things through. this 
simple, easy, yet effective training. 


~ la bl . . 

Send for This Amazing Book 
This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing 
the coupon below. This book called 
to Work Wonders with Words.” You are told 
how to bring out and develop your pricel 
“hidden knack”’—the natural gift within you— 
which will win for you advancement in position 
and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. fou can obtain your cof 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 
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Pn 


"eo, Dept. 1 10-¢ 
Chicago, Mlinois 


North American Institute 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 140-C 
Chicago, Mlinvis 

Please send me FREE and without ol 
tion my copy of your famous book “H: 
Work Wonders with Words.” 

PPO, ccicuistpuae 
City 











